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A Character Sketch of 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, ESQ., M.P. 


By D. T. Extiort, or Lonpon. 


Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill rep- 
resents the City of Oldham in the 
present Parliament, and bids fair to 
become one of England’s prominent 
statesmen in the near future. 

Notwithstanding his youth, he has 
already accomplished a large amount of 
work and gained considerable experi- 
ence in the general affairs of state and 
military exigencies. 

Educated at Harrow, he passed into 
Sandhurst in 1893, and passed out with 
honors in 1894; joined the 4th Hussars 
in 1895. In the following year he was 
in Cuba, and received the Order of 
Military Merit from Marshal Martinez 
Campos, and wrote letters to the “ Daily 
Graphic.” 

In the last frontier war in India he 
started as the correspondent of the 
“ Daily Telegraph ” and the “ Pioneer.” 
He is an author of some repute; his 
latest work deals with South African 
matters. His experiences in that coun- 
try will be fresh in the minds of our 
readers. 

Mr. Churchill is the eldest son of the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill, and his 
mother is an American. Like his father 


before him, he styles himself a Tory 
Democrat. On general political sub- 
jects he is an advanced thinker, and 
exhibits a good share of excitability and 
impetuosity in style and manners. 

Mr. Spencer Churchill is an interest- 
ing study from the Phrenological stand- 
ard. We observe his fine physique and 
well-nourished body; the harmonious 
balance between the sanguine and ner- 
vous temperament, also his remarkable 
recuperative power; and these in com- 
bination add strength and vigor to his 
mental manifestations and give the in- 
tellect smartness that is characteristic 
of him. 

He is remarkab!y well matured for 
his years. This is the result of his 
splendid organization and _ self-confi- 
dence, rather than any outside influ- 
ence, for he is a type of man that will 
make opportunities instead of waiting 
for them to turn up, and he will not be 
slow to seize advantages that will tell 
in his favor. 

This acuteness and shrewdness is of 
considerable importance to him when 
in a tight corner; few men can wriggle 
out of a difficulty so easv as he can, and 
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it is equally easy for him to give an ex- 
cellent reason for his methods and the 
particular line of thought he favors 
without committing himself; hence, it 
will be impossible for his opponents to 
successfully silence him by criticism, 
and equally impossible for his friends 
to elbow him on one side, for he is Mr. 
Winston Spencer Churchill, and is in 
every way capable of maintaining his 
individuality and asserting himself be- 
fore friend or foe. 

He will aim after notoriety and pop- 
ularity, and by his force of character 
and intellectual smartness will gain 
both. In justice to him we must add 
that he is perfectly sincere and con- 
scientious in his methods, and not dis- 
posed to act from any sordid motive. 
He can always justify himself and put 
on a bold front when the occasion re- 
quires it. He is a man of intense feel- 
ing, sympathy, and enthusiasm, and is 
capable of infusing the same spirit in 
the minds of his hearers. 

As an orator he will excel, for he is 
eloquent in the expression of his 
thoughts, fluent in speech, courageous 
in deliberating upon any unpopular 
subject, and equally independent of the 
opinions formed of his style, methods, 
and ideas. 

His style is peculiarly his own, for he 
is no copyist. This unique individual- 
ity will be the means of bringing him 
to the front, and we are quite sure that 
eventually he will take his place among 
the leading statesmen of the country. 
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In disposition he is genial, bland, and 
sociable; self-reliant and thorough in 
accomplishing his purposes. However 
much he may doubt the opinions of his 
opponents he will never doubt himself 
or his own abilities. This self-assur- 
ance and the fact that he is his father’s 
son have already brought him into 
prominence and placed his feet upon 
the first rung of the ladder of success. 

To bis credit he has made good use 
of early advantages; thoroughness and 
industry have characterized him as a 
student, with the result that all his 
mental powers are alive, fully observant, 
and quick to grasp the intricate bear- 
ings of any complex subject of national 
importance. 

His general memory is well disci- 
plined, and it is perfectly easy for him 
to relate what he has seen or experi- 
enced, and this he can do in a very 
lucid and descriptive manner. He has 
a large fund of humor and is remark- 
ably quick at repartee. 

He is fully capable of turning to a 
profitable advantage his various mental 
powers, and where his personal inter- 
ests are concerned he will be very dis- 
creet. This trait will not always appear 
prominent in his character, but he cer- 
tainly has more diplomacy than many 
will give him credit for. He is a man 
with broad sympathies, a hopeful nat- 
ure, with fine susceptibilities and high 
ideals, and is best characterized by in- 
tellectual acuteness, critical acumen, 
with a strong personality. 


How to Study the Mind 


THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 
THE ORGAN OF BENEVOLENCE. 


“T expect to pass through this world but 
once; 

Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, 

Or any kindness I can show, to any fel- 
low human being, 

Let me do it now. 

Let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again.” 


DEFINITION. 


Definition of the organ of Benevo- 
lence is Liberality, Sympathy, Kind- 
ness, Tenderness, Philanthropy, a de- 
sire to do good, to reform and improve 
mankind; and it shows an interest in 
progressive measures. 
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LOCATION. 


The location of this faculty is just 
where we should expect to find it, name- 
ly, in the superior or first frontal con- 
volution, beneath the posterior superior 
portion of the frontal bone, immediate- 
ly before the large anterior fontanel, 
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the nostrils, and leaves deep lines by 
the side of it, also lines across the fore- 
head. 


LOCALIZED. 


It was localized by Dr. Gall, and in 
German is called Gutmiithigkeit. 











Photo by Rockwood, 


THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


Large Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Individuality. 


forward of Veneration, and in front of 
the union of the coronal suture with the 
sagittal. 

DIVISION. 


The organ has three parts or divis- 
ions. The posterior part gives sympa- 
thy; the middle part gives liberality ; 
the anterior part gives philanthropy. 

The physiognomical sign always ac- 
companies breadth at the lower part of 


WHEN LARGE, 


The frontal bones rise with an arched 
appearance above the organ of Human 
Nature, as is indicated in the skull 
accompanying this article, and was also 
large in William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Frederick Douglas, Henry 
Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, and 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., author of “The 
Leopard’s Spots.” 
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WHEN SMALL. 


When the organ is small the head is 
low and retreating, and there is not 
much fulness in the posterior part of 
the frontal bone. 


IN COMBINATION. 


When this faculty is combined with 
other faculties, as, for instance, with 
large Friendship and small Acquisitive- 
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modifies the action before the person 
has had time to carry into effect the 
threat. When the animal propensities 
are smaller, a person will literally over- 
flow with kindness, sympathy, and prac- 
tical goodness, and reluctantly cause 
others trouble. When a person has 
large reasoning faculties he will be 
broad and liberal in views and philan- 
thropic in his ideas and engage in re- 
formatory matters. When Friendship 


ABNORMAL SKULL, NO. I, 


1. Benevolence, large. 2. Causality, large. 
6. Veneration, 7%, Self-Esteem, small. 


ness, a person is very ready to help 
friends, and with large Hope is espe- 
cially inclined to indorse and believe 


his friends. When Acquisitiveness is 
large, a person will give more sympathy 
and time than money. With large Ven- 
eration, and only a moderate degree of 
Acquisitiveness, will give freely to re- 
ligious objects. When Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are large, a person 
is generally more severe in Language 
than in actual deeds, for Benevolence 


3. Firmness, full. 4. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 5. Destructiveness, small. 
. Continuity small. 


9. Inhabitiveness. 


and Parental Love are strongly devel- 
oped, a person is pre-eminently quali- 
fied to take care of children or the aged ; 
and if Hope, Human Nature, as well 
as Friendship and Philoprogenitiveness 
are well developed, a person will be fond 
of nursing and will succeed admirably 
in such a calling. 


DR. GALL’S DISCOVERY OF BENEVOLENCE. 


Dr. Gall was led to the discovery of 
this faculty by first calling it “ Good- 
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ness of Heart,” and had in his service a 
servant who possessed a sweetness of 
disposition which Dr. Gall had never 
seen equalled. His friends frequently 
said to him that he ought to examine 
the head of his servant Joseph in order 
to account for his superiority of con- 
duct over other young men. One day, 
Dr. Gall was making a remark about 
the “ Goodness of Heart ” of his servant 
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that “he had in his eye three cases 
in which goodness of disposition was 
strongly marked,” which led him to 
take casts of their heads. He placed 
them beside each other, and continued 
to examine them until he discovered a 
development common in the three. 
This he at last found, although the 
heads in other respects were differently 
formed. In the meantime he tried to 


ABNORMAL SKULL, NO, II. 


Photographed for the Phrenological Journal by Lloyd T. Williams. 


Joseph, when the eldest daughter of a 
large family said to him: “ Ah, our 
brother Charies is exactly like him. 
You must positively examine his head. 
I cannot tell you how good a child he 
is 29 


It was then that Dr. Gall began to 
suspect that what he had called “ Good- 
ness of Heart” is not an acquired but 
an innate quality of the mind. He says 


find similar cases in families, schools 
etc., that he might be in a condition to 
multiply and correct his observations. 
He extended his investigations to ani- 
mals also, and collected so great a num- 
ber of facts that there is no fundament- 
al quality or faculty whose existence 
and organ are better established than 
those of Benevolence. Some persons 
have objected to the fact that nature has 
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planted a faculty of Benevolence and 
another of Destructiveness in the same 
mind ; but as man is confessedly a union 
of various qualities it is not difficult to 
see that we need both faculties to do 
the work of life. Shakespeare has 
shown us in some of his characters that 
it is possible for a man to possess large 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Benevolence, and in real life we have 
had occasion to examine many heads 
which possessed the energy and force 
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veloped, and who have shown a marked 


variation in disposition. He saved two 
puppies of a litter of five and watched 
their dispositions with the closest at- 
tention. Even before their eyes were 
opened he remarked upon the great dif- 
ference between them. One of them, 
when taken in the hand, testified that it 
was pleased, the other growled, whined, 
and struggled until it was put down. 
Scarcely were they fifteen days old 
when one indicated, by the motions of 





A GROUP OF PHILANTHROPISTS, 


William Lloyd Garrison, Henry Ward Beecher, John B, Gough, Frederick Douglas. 


that have come from these faculties, 
while the organ of Benevolence has been 
also apparent in the same individual. 
Robert Burns was an example of this 
combination of faculties. 


BENEVOLENCE IN ANIMALS. 


It is a fascinating study to see how 
Benevolence manifests itself in animal 
life. Dr. Gall mentions several animals 
whose heads have been differently de- 





its tail, contentment and gentleness, not 
only toward other little dogs, but to per- 
sons who approached it. The other, on 
the contrary, never ceased to grumble 
and to bite everyone within its reach. 
Being aware of how much was attrib- 
uted to education, Dr. Gall charged 
those who habitually approached these 
animals to bestow equal kindness on 
each. He himself took great pains to 
soften the disposition of the ill-natured 
one, but nothing could change his char- 
acter. These two characteristics, name- 
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ly, of kindliness and ill-temper, showed 
themselves as long as the dogs lived; 
even the servants noticed a great dif- 
ference in disposition in these animals, 
and the difference in the development 
of their heads was equally conspicuous, 
says Dr. Gall. Many other instances 
could be given regarding the active de- 
velopment of this faculty and the want 
of it in animals. Children are very 
differently developed in this faculty. 
In one, the disposition to give away 
toys is very noticeable, while in others 
we have noticed no disposition to part 
with any book or toy, especially those 
that were favorites. 

The faculty is liable to disease, the 
same as with every other faculty. 

In the case of the skull (the photos 
of which illustrate this article) it will 
be noticed that it is ill-shaped in form; 
that the anterior portion is particularly 
high, while the posterior region falls 
away considerably from the union of 
the coronal and sagittal. 

The development of Benevolence 
amounts to a disease, and we believe 
that the individual was similarly or- 
ganized as the philanthropist Goss, who 
gave away three fortunes, and would 
not think of himself. 

The organ of Firmness was only mod- 
erately developed in the skull, conse- 
quently there was not sufficient decision 
in the character to overcome the great 
sympathetic bias that the mind pos- 
sessed. The long posterior region, from 
the opening of the ear to the occipital 
spine, indicates a distinct love for chil- 
dren and a regard for their comfort and 
entertainment; but the person to whom 
this skull belonged possessed a charac- 
ter which could be easily imposed upon, 
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lent exercise. 
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and, no doubt, bore the sufferings of 
others and carried unnecessary bur- 
dens. Disbelievers of the science will 
see at once the incongruities of a head 
with such unequal proportions, if they 
will take the pains to compare it with 
one that is low in the front and high 
in the crown; as heads differ in shape, 
so a difference of character manifests 
to correspond. Lord Bacon recog- 
nized the existence of Benevolence in 
one of his essays, where he says, “I 
think goodness, in this sense, the af- 
fecting of the wheel of men, which is 
what the Grecians call ‘ Philanthro- 
pia;’ and the word ‘humanity,’ as it 
is used, is a little too light to express 
it. Goodness I call the habit, and good- 
ness of nature the inclination. This, 
of all virtues and dignities of the mind, 
is the greatest, being the character of 
the divinity, and without it man is a 
busy, wretched, mischievous thing, no 
better than a kind of vermin. The in- 
clination to goodness is imprinted deep- 
lv in the nature of man, insomuch that 
if it issue not toward man it will take 
unto other living creatures, as it is seen 
in the Turks, a cruel people, who never- 
theless are kind to beasts, give alms to 
dogs and birds; in so much that—as 
Dusbechius reported—a Christian boy 
in Constantinople was nearly stoned for 
gagging, in a waggish mood, a long- 
billed fowl.” 

The front view of the photograph in- 
dicates the height of the faculty from 
the anterior portion. In this portrait 
it will be seen that the sides of the head 
slope considerably, while Benevolence 
rises like a tower of strength or a pin- 
nacle above all the other surrounding 
faculties. 











HEALTH MAXIMS. 


Don’t go to bed with cold feet. 
Don’t try to cool too quickly after vio- 


Don’t neglect constipated bowels. 
Don’t sleep in the same under-garments 
you wear during the day. 
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People of Note. 


CECIL RHODES, THE NAPOLEON 
OF AFRICA. 


Cecil Rhodes, who was the uncrowned 
King of Africa, passed away before 
he saw his fond hopes realized. To 
deny that he was a power in the far 
East would be to say what was not 
true, for his influence spread from 
north to south, and east to west. He 
was hated by Kruger as a murderer, 
for he was believed to be the instigator 
of the Boer-British war. Had his plans 
been consummated as he formed them, 
the war would have been fought and 
won long ago. But he did not take 
everything into account, and even his 
last illness must have been a serious 
change of his plans. He did not plan 
to die, but to live. He has been truly 
called a “Colossus,” both physically 
and mentally speaking. He was un- 
deniably a schemer, and a very remark- 
able man. 

Looking at his portrait as a boy, one 
could have predicted with safety that 
he would show an iron will, tremendous 
force of character, executive ability, 
immense ambition, an aggressive spirit, 
and organizing skill. He shows his 
practical foresight in his Will, for he 
left the largest portion of his property 
to the extension of educational ideas 
and the furtherance of Imperialism. 
His great ambition was to color the 
map of Africa red, and it has been 
truly said that no generation in mod- 
ern times has produced a more con- 
spicuous figure than the Conqueror and 
Dictator—Rhodes. How he would 
have rejoiced to have seen the country 
of his adoption under the rule and dis- 
cipline of the country he worked for. 
One of the most remarkable things that 
can be said about Cecil Rhodes is that 
he always had a definite idea of what 
he wanted to do and of what he wished 
others to accomplish. His dreams were 
always of a large character. His am- 
bition did not carry him to extremes in 


personal matters. He was simple in his 
tastes, but his Approbativeness and 
Sublimity were so active that his 
schemes were always stupendous. Very 
early in life he began to show autocratic 
sway at home. He chose to do just 
what he wanted to, and was willing to 
take the penalty of his childish dis- 
obedience. 

To show that Phrenology is rapidly 
taking hold of the public mind, through 
the public press, we quote a paragraph 
which recently appeared in a New 
York paper: 

“ His head was of appropriate size— 
appropriate to his intelligence—though 
set on a rather heavy neck. His fore- 
head was high and broad, and his gray 
hair tumbled over it in a fashion per- 
ceptibly illustrative of the man’s scorn 
for conventionality. His face was 
rather red, his nose large, his eyes blue 
—very blue—and his mouth non-com- 
mittal.” 

“ He had a great horror of old age,” 
says the artist Mortimer Mempes. “ We 
were both talking of growing old,” he 
continued. “As I sat by this great 
man and heard him talk, I realized the 
horror he had of. growing old. I 
thought of the work he had set himself 
to do; the pathos of the thing almost 
overpowered me, and I burst out with: 
‘ Rhodes, you will never grow old; your 
mind is young and you are young; you 
must always be a boy.’ Rhodes loved 
me for it, and kept repeating in his 
exultant way, ‘I am a boy! I ama 
boy! Of course I shall never grow 
old!’ He drew himself up,—this huge 
body of his, and said, ‘I never felt 
younger!” ” 

A story is told of him when he was a 
young man, just starting out with his 
dream of success. In his diamond min- 


ing, to carry out his schemes, he recog- 


nized that he needed rich and influential 
backers; so he paid a visit to the 
Rothschilds and laid his plans before 
them. They deliberated, as they knew 
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nothing of this enthusiast, but replied, 
“ Come in a few days and we will give 
you our answer.” “ Sir,” said the am- 
bitious youth, “I will call upon you 
again in half an hour. If you have 
not then decided what to do, I shall go 
elsewhere.” Whereupon they saw he 
was not to be trifled with, and Rhodes 
went back to Africa with the Roths- 
childs’ financial backing. 

He was masterful to the last degree, 
and was possessed of abilities of an un- 
usual order. He was a many-sided 
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“What would you have done?” “I 


‘should have taken it,” declared the Co- 


lossus, “and as many more roomfuls 
as they would have given me. It is of 
no use for us to have big ideas if we 
have not the money to carry them out.” 

Cecil Rhodes was not yet fifty years 
old. He was about six feet tall, and 
possessed broad and massive chest and 
shoulders, hence gave an impression of 
enormous weight and strength. He 
worked in a way that was peculiar to 
himself. While often giving the im- 
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genius and became a power in business 
and politics. He was doggedly perse- 
vering, of indomitable will, and had 
occasional outbursts of imperiousness 
of will. 

A characteristic incident is told of 
General Gordon and Rhodes. Once 
General Gordon told Rhodes of the of- 
fer that had been made him by the 
Chinese government after the subjuga- 
tion of the Tae Pings—it was nothing 
more than a roomful of gold. 

“What did you do?” said Rhodes. 
“Refused it, of course,” said Gordon. 


pression that he was lazy and indolent, 
he nevertheless worked with tremen- 
dous persistency, and instead of being 
the easy-going merchant that he was 
sometimes taken for being, he was a 
giant to work, a self-made monarch, 
and, in fact, possessed a daring that 
will make him a figure in history, not 
only for his immense wealth (of $20,- 
000,000, more or less), but for the en- 
terprises he engineered, and for the 
achievements that he carried through. 
Mr. Rhodes was born July 5, 1853, 
in the small English town of Bishop 
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Stortford, Herts, England, being the 
fifth son of a clergyman, Rev. Francis 
William Rhodes. He was educated at 
home until he was eight years old, and 
then was sent to the little grammar 
school in his native place. He showed 
aptness in history, geography, French, 
religion, and the classics. 


MRS. ELLA A. BOOLE, PH.D. 


. Heads are not all alike, and when 
we find that a woman resembles both 
father and mother we realize that she 
has a duality of power that gives her 
exceptional force of character. In 
the subject of our present sketch we 
find that Mrs. Boole takes after her 
father in her constitutional vigor, her 
large and active brain, her will-power 
and determination of mind, and her 
capacity to take responsibilities upon 
herself. 

From her mother she has probably 
inherited her strong social nature, her 
broad sympathies, and her keen intui- 
tion. She is exceptionally capable in 
diagnosing character and in under- 
standing the keynote of the people 
with whom she associates. 

Physiologically speaking, she has a 
strong hold on life, and some of her 
family must have lived to a good old 
age; and debarring accident and the 
overtaxing of her strength, she can 
calculate on living out her full span 
of life, which will be above the aver- 
age tenure. 

She is able to recuperate readily 
when exhausted, and with a night’s 
rest is ready to continue her mental 
activity. She is not one who will be 
easily overcome by impediments that 
may loom up in her horizon, for she 
marshals her forces in such a way as 
to enable her to overcome difficulties 
under which others would sink. The 
base of her brain gives her executive 
power, energy, grit, and a considera- 
ble amount of wiriness to cope with 
the plans of her intellect. She is sci- 
entific as well as shows a tendency to 
philosophize about a subject. We do 
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not often find that a person is both 
scientific and philosophical ; for either 
a mind is engrossed with facts and 
unable to work out a philosophy, or 
else it is given to mental reflection 
and cares but little about details. 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer have 
shown two types of mind that vary 
almost as widely as the poles; each 
one had his particular bent of 
thought. 

In Mrs. Boole we find a harmony of 
intellect that is capable of gathering 





MRS. ELLA A, BOOLE. 


facts and of putting them to practical 
use, and also the capacity to weave out 
the “Why” and the “ Wherefore,” 
the cause and effect, and the intellect- 
ual rhythm which comes from a philo- 
sophic and reasoning trend of mind. 
Her central faculties are also well de- 
veloped, which indicate not only that 
she is a keen observer of men and 
things, but also that she is analytical, 
comparative, and capable of drawing 
a corollary between various lines of 
thought. 

Her moral qualities are strongly ac- 
centuated, especially in giving her a 
keen sense of justice, integrity, and 
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power to show the equity of law. She 
would have made a fine lawyer and a 
splendid judge, for she is logical in 
her reasoning and is able to unite jus- 
tice with mercy. Benevolence is a 
powerful stimulus in her character 
and gives her the capacity to do phil- 
anthropic work. 

She has wonderful versatility of 
mind and is able to suit herself to 
many conditions and trying circum- 
stances in life. She has strong ad- 
ministrative power and knows how to 
wield immense influence in a mixed 
audience; in fact, she would rather 
speak or preach to an audience com- 
posed of men and women rather than 
to those of only her own sex. Her 
mind is an expanding one. She takes 
a wide conception of ideas and truths, 
and is not narrowed down to a small 
point, nor is she inclined to consult 
only personal or selfish motives in the 
aims she has before her. 

She has that kind of ambition that 
makes her anxious to succeed in what- 
ever she undertakes to do, but she has 
less of the ambition that seeks to 
gain the appreciation or flattery of 
others. If she had a difficult or dis- 
agreeable matter to settle she would 
do so with more tact than ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred would 
show. 

She has more than an average de- 
gree of constructive ability, which 
would have manifested itself in engi- 
neering if she had been a boy rather 
than a girl. It should show itself in 
organizing ability and capacity to do, 
to say and to write out her ideas in a 
remarkably effective way. She hates 
to be under obligation to anyone and 
will not ask favors if she can possibly 
help it. 

She has a keen sense of order and 
takes delight in seeing how nature is 
based upon a distinct plan of method 
and‘system; how the seasons follow 
each other in successive development; 
and in psychology she would be inter- 
ested to watch the growth of a child’s 
mind, and by the aid of Phrenol- 
ogy her Human Nature would have a 
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basis for her calculations. Her Order 
shows itself in all her mental work 
and enables her to get through a vast 
amount of it. 

Her Language is largely developed 
and enables her to express through it 
the ready ideas that come to her mind, 
often on the spur of the moment, 
when carrying out an effective and 
important campaign. Wit and humor 
are the seasoning of her Language. 

Thus, as a woman among women, 
she will be known for her conscien- 
tious scruples, her keen sympathies, 
her interest in the masses, her versa- 
tility of mind and capacity to do a 
great variety of work; for her admin- 
istrative power to settle and arrange 
comprehensive lines of work; for her 
strong maternal spirit, and for her 
constancy of attachment. She could 
have excelled in the study of law, for 
she seems to have inherited peculiar 
power to look into, weigh, and con- 
sider the “pros” and “cons” of 
things. Secondly, as a public speaker, 
for she has a ready command of Lan- 
guage and the power to understand 
how to present her ideas to others. 
Thirdly, in some ingenious or con- 
structive work where her capacity to 
use up material would be brought into 
play, especially when engineering a 
large campaign or convention, even 
if not in mechanical engineering. 
Fourthly, as a teacher, moral expo- 
nent, a lay-pastor or missionary; and 
fifthly, as a capable business woman. 

F. 


Mrs. Ella Alexander Boole was born 
in Van Wert, O., attended the graded 
schools, after which she entered the 
University of Wooster, being graduated 
in 1878. Her record in college was 
among the first in her class, and she 
was awarded the first prize in the 
Junior Oratorical Contest. 

After teaching in the high school of 
her native town for five years, she was 
married to the Rev. William H. Boole, 
an honored member of the New York 
East Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 
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She dates her interest in the tem- 
perance work to the time of the Cru- 
sade, when as a school girl she came in 
touch with that mighty movement. 

Her platform work began in 1883, 
and she has given the best years of her 
life to the prosecution of religious and 
philanthropic work. 

She has been an officer in the State 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
since 1885, having served as correspond- 
ing secretary, first vice-president, and 
secretary of the Young Woman’s 
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Branch. , She held the position of sec- 
retary of the Young Woman’s Branch 
in the National W. C. T. U. for three 
years, but resigned upon being elected 
president of the State in 1898. This 
position she still holds. 

As a member of the New York City 
Woman’s Press Club, and chairman of 
the Woman’s Anti-Vice Committee of 
New York City, she is well known 
among literary and philanthropic wom- 
en, while her platform experience ex- 
tends over half the nation. 





LONGEVITY. 


“THE DAYS OF OUR YEARS ARE THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN.” 


By THE Rev. JosEpH ParKer, D.D. 


In a recent sermon, which Dr. Parker 
preached on his seventieth birthday, he 
said, in part: “The days of our years 
are three score years and ten (Psalms 
xc. 10), a mere handful, not worth 
talking about, coming and going and 
vanishing, and leaving hardly any trace 
on the memory, but many scars and 
wounds on the heart. I have wasted 
seventy years of life, wasted nearly all 
the days. I have had glimpses of bet- 
ter things, and made some efforts after 
them, but, taking them as a whole, I 
am ashamed of them, and wish, with 
some reservation, that I had never lived 
them. ‘ Would you live your life over 
again, if you could?’ ‘Not for ten 
thousand worlds and each world a dia- 
mond.’ ‘ Has it been very disappoint- 
ing and bitter?’ ‘Much more so, with 
exceptions, marked brilliant, emphatic, 
forever memorable. The roots and 
sources of new hymns and psalms and 
hallelujahs, greater than ever blown by 
the trumpet. But it is on the whole 
sad enough, mysterious.’ ‘ Why is it 
so?’ ‘A little child dying before it has 
uttered its first word, and the old man 
sighing to be released, and God reign- 
ing over all.’ They say God is Love; 


this is said by millions of grateful 
hearts and voices, and I gladly join that 
infinite chorus; still we sometimes feel 





so sad that the thorn lives longer than 
the rose. 

“There are three things that keep 
always before me and give me a meas- 
ure of steadiness, and that keep me 
from suicide. I will tell you what they 
are, and they may be of help to you 
sometimes when your knees give way 
and you are reeling as if drunk, but not 
with wine. First, Life is short, yet 
long; second, Life needs help; third, 
The help of Jesus Christ. 

“The first idea that comes to me in 
these moods is that life is short—yet so 
long. It is a contradiction in number; 
it is a paradox in reality. How short 
our life is!—A flash—then gone! How 
long, then, will this black-robed pro- 
cession unwind itself and get around 
the road, and pass the corner, that we 
may not see it any more. 

“ What is your life ?—seventy years. 
‘Nothing of the kind; this is quite a 
poet’s w stake; my life three score 
years and ten? Qh, no, no.? What are 
you up to, about five? ‘ Well, not much. 
There may be five years struck off the 
seventy for many purposes of life. 
Now you are sixty-five. How much of 
your time do you spend in sleep? 
‘Why, I am told that from six to eight 
hours out of the twenty-four should be 
given to sleep.’ Why, that is a third 
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of your lifetime. And what is the third 
of sixty-five, and deduct that from 
sixty-five. Why, the days of your 
years are getting down to about forty. 
And how many of those days and years 
will you spend in weariness and weak- 
ness under the doctor’s care and the 
nurse’s attention? And you think that 
business in a city is in great danger 
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score of three score years and ten, ac- 
cording to poetic license; where are 
you now? So this little quantity is en- 
croached upon sometimes, turned to 
waste; and what time have we for the 
deeper thought concerning the deeper 
life? Well, we are so busy that we have 
abolished family devotion and exer- 
cises. Our fathers used to be given to 
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because you are not there. What does 
that bring your life down to? It takes 
off some years. So it may; and then 
you have what you call your holidays 
and recreations—yes, when you are 
supposed not to be strenuously engaged 
in life, but to be recruiting and renew- 
ing and gathering up your strength for 
some further effort. How does your 
age stand now? You began with a 








that sort of thing, but now—the train, 
the *bus, and I am due in the city in 
an hour. How much is there for the 
really important and solid thinking that 
ought to form part of every life that 
means to end in something worthy of 
manhood? This is the first thought 
that gives me steadiness. Then life is 
so long. Oh, when will the reunion 
take place? Our greatness is in our 
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consciousness, its largeness, its intelli- 
gence, its sanctification; that is how we 
stand. 

“Second.—Life needs help; the 
strongest man will say that, however 
rich a man is he cannot do without some 
other man. The weakest may help the 
strongest; it is a wonderful thing this, 
that we all need help, if not to-day, yet 
to-morrow. A child can open the gate 
for a horseman; a mouse may let a 
lion at liberty; and the very poorest 
creature can put a terrible check upon 
atheism. A man has ten thousand 
acres, and yet he feels sometimes as if 
the hug of a little child round his neck 
would be worth the whole thousand ten 
times over. The man cannot live upon 
acres; the man cannot live on balances 
at the bank; he does not despise any 
of them, but he puts them into their 
right place, and says, 

“Oh, for the touch of a banished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still.’ ” 


That is the second thought that 
comes to me, is that life needs help and 
true sympathy; just a hand to ease in 
an extremity. 

“ And the third thought is, the help 
of Jesus Christ, that no help can be 
given to man so gracious, so complete, 
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as the help that is given by the Son of 
God. On these three grounds I stand; 
millions stand on the same ground and 
praise the same Saviour. Jesus Christ 
says, ‘Call upon me in the day of 
trouble. Nobody else will want to see 
you. Look upon Me; look in your 
diary and you will find the day of 
trouble is a disengaged day, a vacant 
line; others will come to you on all the 
other days; but call upon Me, and I 
will fill up that space for you.’ Jesus 
Christ will go where no one else can go. 
I have seen the Saviour in sick cham- 
bers these sixty years of ministry. I 
have met Him again and again, as it 
were, by appointment of His own mak- 
ing, and I have seen Him in the sick 
chamber—no woman so gentle, no nurse 
so careful, no doctor so healing. 

“The Saviour came into the room as 
the light came. Whoever knew the Son 
to thunder at the window and say, I 
want to come in? Never. Only the 
dying have seen Death. We think we 
have seen Death, but we have not. But 
how easy to die! It is the living that is 
the hard part, when such friends die, 
who has really died? We will say, with 
the great poet, that when such friends 
part *tis the survivor dies.” 

See the editorial column.—Eb. P. J. 


The Food of Man. 


No. II. 


(See page 123 for No. I.) 
By Dr. E. P. MILier. 


A conspicuous example from Bible 
history exhibiting the value of simple 
food in developing strength of body, is 
that of Samson. The angel of the Lord 
appeared to the wife of Monoah and 
told her that she was to “ bear a son,” 
and he said unto her: “ Therefore, be- 
ware, I pray you, and drink not wine 
nor strong drinks, nor eat any unclean 
things.” Samson, the son born under 


these instructions, is regarded as the 
strongest man that ever lived. Neither 
a Sandow nor a Corbett could equal 
him in physical strength. He was able 
to “rend the strong young lion as he 


would a kid;” he carried the gates of 
Gaza with their two posts on his shoul- 
der to the top of a great hill. The 
strongest cords and ropes with which 
he was bound were broken as though 
they were tow burned by the fire. He 
slew a thousand Philistines single- 
handed, and he raised the temple from 
its foundation and destroyed thousands 
of the Philistines by the fall thereof. 

Another noted example: 

After Nebuchadnezzar had captured 
Joachim, King of Judea, he gave or- 
ders that “certain of the children of 
Israel and of the king’s seed, and the 
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princes, children in whom there was no 
blemish, well-favored and skillful in all 
wisdom and cunning, in knowledge, 
and understanding science, and such as 
had ability in them, to stand in the 
king’s palace, and whom they might 
teach the learning and the tongue of 
the Chaldeans. 

“And the king appointed them 
daily provision of the king’s meat and 
of the wine which he drank. So nour- 
ishing them three years, that at the end 
thereof they might stand before the 
king. Among the children of Judea 
thus chosen were Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael and Azariah.” 

“ But Daniel purposed in his heart 
that he would not defile himself with 
a portion of the king’s meat, nor with 
the wine which he drank; therefore he 
requested of the prince that he might 
not.defile himself. As Daniel was in 
great favor and tender love with the 
prince, the prince said unto Daniel: ‘ I 
fear, my lord, the king, who has ap- 
pointed your meat and your drink; for 
why should he see your faces worse lik- 
ing than the children which are of 
your sort? Then shall ye make me 
endanger my head to the king.” 

“Then Daniel said to Melzar, whom 
the prince had set over Daniel, Hana- 
niah, Mishael and Azariah: ‘Prove thy 
servants, I beseech you, ten days; let 
them give us pulse to eat and water to 
drink. Then let our countenances be 
looked upon before you and the coun- 
tenance of the people that eat of the 
portions of the king’s meat, and as 
thou sees, deal with thy servants.’ 

“So he consented to them in this 
matter and proved them ten days. And 
at the end of the ten days their counte- 
nances were fairer and fatter in flesh 
than all the children which did eat of 
the portion of the king’s meat. 

“Then Melzar took away the portion 
of the king’s meat and the wine which 
they should drink, and gave them 
pulse. They were thus fed for three 
years on pulse and water. (Pulse here 
means vegetarian food, leguminous 
plants, cereals, etc.) 

“As for these four children, God 
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gave them knowledge and skill, in all 
learning and wisdom, and Daniel had 
understanding in all visions and 
dreams. 

“ Now at the end of the days that the 
king had said he would bring them in, 
then the prince of the eunuchs brought 
them in before Nebuchadnezzar. 

“And the king communed with 
them, and among them all was found 
none like Daniel, Hananiah, Mischael 
and Azariah; therefore stood they be- 
fore the king and in all matters of wis- 
dom and understanding the king in- 
quired of them he found them ten times 
better than all the magicians and as- 
trologers that he had in his realm.” 

Another example: The angel ap- 
peared unto Zachariah and told him 
that his wife Elizabeth was to bear a 
son. He said unto him: “ His name 
shall be called John, and thou shalt 
have joy and gladness, and many shall 
rejoice at his birth. He shall be great 
in the sight of the Lord and shall 
drink neither wine nor strong drink, 
and he shall be filled with the Holy 
Ghost from his mother’s womb.” 

These examples show that purity of 
life, great moral force, vigorous intel- 
lectual power, great physical strength 
and the beauty of body and soul are 
compatible with vegetarian living. 
Fruits, nuts and grains are not only 
the most healthful, but the most invig- 
orating, both to mental, moral and 
physical conditions of man. All ani- 
mals noted for muscular strength and 
endurance or used as beasts of burden 
are vegetarians. 

There will be no slaughter-houses in 
the millenial age; there will be no 
meat-markets, no gilded saloons or to- 
bacco stores in the New Jerusalem. 
John the Revelator, however, tells us 
what we shall see there: 

“ And he shewed me a pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceed- 
ing from the throne of God in the 
Lamb. In the midst of the stream of 
it and on either side of the river was 
there the tree of life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruit, and yielded her fruit 
every month, and the leaves of the tree 
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were for the healing of the nation. And 
there shall be no more curse, but the 
throne of God and the Lamb shall 
be in it, and his servants shall serve 
him.” 

Butcher shops are no place to receive 
lessons on ethical culture or for im- 
proving the morals of the young. Ask 
a child which he prefers to visit, a meat 
market or a flower garden, and what 
will the answer be? Flowers, fruits, 
pictures, works of art, gardens, orch- 
ards, vineyards, groves, fields, water- 
falls, lakes, rivers, ravines, mountains 
and valleys all have attraction for 
young folks. 
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The human family are fond of live 
animals, but not of dead ones. To 
establish health, to improve the morals, 
to increase happiness in this life, we 
must plant more orchards, cultivate 
greater varieties of fruits, nuts and 
leguminous plants. A soft peach, a 
mellow apple, or a ripe orange is far 
better as a stimulant to a torpid liver 
than pills and powders. To raise the 
standard of morality, to improve the 
race physically, intellectually and so- 
cially, let all abstain from alcoholic 
stimulants and unnatural food and eat 
more freely of fruits, nuts and grains 
at each and every meal. 
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Hygienic Notes, Comments, ilies, Etc. 
By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. 


EATING HABITS OF SOME 
MONARCHS. 


The following information has been 
obtained for “The Vegetarian,” and 
goes to show that many of our living 
monarchs are, if not vegetarians, in 
favor of the vegetarian diet and princi- 
ples. The most beautiful, and certain- 
ly one of the most learned queens in 
Europe, the Queen of Portugal, is al- 
most a vegetarian. A few months ago 
her Majesty was very indisposed, and, 
on consulting one of the court physi- 
cians, he said: “ Your Majesty, as I 
have said over and over again, must eat 
more meat; this is absolutely essential 
if your Majesty wishes to get back your 
strength.” A few weeks afterward the 
Queen, on seeing the same doctor, said 
very cheerfully: “Ah! You see, doc- 
tor, I am quite well and strong now; I 
never felt better in my life!” “ Yes, 


your Majesty,” replied the medico in a 
very convinced manner, “I knew the 


cause of your weakness; I said you re- 
quired more meat, if you remember? ” 
“ Yes,” answered the Queen, very slyly, 
“you did. Since your advice I have 
given up eating meat altogether, doctor, 
and now you see the result!” The 
King of Sweden, who so recently visited 
our shores, gets through, perhaps, more 
work in the course of a day than any liv- 
ing monarch, and yet his Majesty scarce- 
ly ever touches meat or fish in any 
shope or form. A certain very power- 
ful, but not very much loved Swed- 
ish nobleman said once to the King: 
“Why, your Majesty, I eat every day 
nearly half-a-pound of beef almost raw; 
there is nutriment in that!” His Maj- 
esty replied very quietly: “Ah! Count 
! what a pity it is that I do not 
possess some territory where cannibal- . 
ism prevails! You would make a splen- 
did Governor of such a country!” 
The nobleman is still meditating. 

The Princess of Wales is such a small 
meat eater that her Royal Highness 
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might practically be called a vegetarian. 
Quite recently the Princess visited a 
well-known vegetarian restaurant in 
London—visited it unrecognized—and 
apparently enjoyed a hearty meal. 
“ Yes,” replied her Royal Highness 
afterward to a friend, who enquired 
whether the food was palatable, “ I had 
the most delicate food, served in the 
most delicate manner; it was all delic- 
ious. What I particularly noticed dur- 
ing the time I was in the room,’ went 
on the Princess, “was the remarkably 
bright, happy, intelligent appearance of 
all the vegetarian diners. I thought to 
myself: ‘ Who can doubt but that such 
a diet as this is delightful and refining? 
It stands to reason that it must be so! ’ ” 

In conclusion we might mention that 
the young Queen of Holland is so de- 
lighted with the vegetarian diet, and so 
sure of the good results following such 
a diet, that her Majesty has quite re- 
cently started a vegetarian club in Am- 
sterdam, and on more than one occa- 
sion Queen Wilhelmina has earnestly 
advocated the vegetarian cause by writ- 
ing articles to various papers—articles 
which have been favorably received.— 
the London “ Vegetarian.” 


INSECTIVOROUS ANIMALS. 


The insectivora are an order of sim- 
ple animals low in type, small and ugly. 
The hedgehog is one of them, one of the 
largest. Bats and moles belong to the 
insectivora. According to Professor 
Scott, they are all of a low order of in- 
telligence. They are dull and stupid, 
the smell being the only highly devel- 
oped sense. The brain is of a low type. 

In highly intelligent animals the 
brain is always large, especially that part 
called the cerebral hemisphere. 

In intelligent animals the surface of 
the cerebral hemisphere is folded and 
convoluted, to increase the surface with- 
out increasing the necessity for blood. 

The insectivora cannot be made 
agreeable pets, as can the dog, cat, and 
even seals, which have most extraordi- 
nary intelligence, and can be taught 
complicated tricks. 
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The hedgehog, in the dusk, will some- 
times run almost into a man without no- 
ticing him; but instantly he gets a whiff 
of his odor, he will roll himself into a 
prickly ball not to be handled without 
gloves. 

The insectivora have pointed snouts, 
with teeth sharp and cutting, because 
they are almost exclusively flesh eaters. 

Insectivora (meaning insect - eaters) 
are exceedingly useful to farmers. 
They are almost all nocturnal animals, 
rarely to be seen in the daytime, a great 
many, of them living underground. 
Moles are confined entirely to subter- 
ranean life. Others keep in burrows 
and holes and crevices of the rocks, com- 
ing out only at twilight. Others appear 
only in the dark night. 

The prejudice against the insect- 
eaters is a serious mistake of man. 
There is no kind of animal beyond hu- 
man ingenuity to keep in check; but 
many insects are inordinate plagues, the 
greatest enemies of our forests and fruit 
trees. 

The small size and infinite multitude 
of insects, and the extraordinary rapid- 
ity with which they multiply, give them 
superiority of adaptation, which is sim- 
ply beyond conception and control. It 
is the worst possible policy to make war 
upon the enemies of these pests. 

The insectivora are the most efficient 
enemies of insect pests. They are abso- 
lutely harmless, except that the mole 
will disfigure the lawn by the tunnels 
he bores under it; and these are readily 
rolled smooth again. 

Mole traps should be strictly forbid- 
den by law, for moles live upon various 
insects injurious to vegetation. 

The teeth of insectivora are sharp and 
pointed and so disposed that they keep 
each other sharp by wearing past each 
other, instead of coming in direct con- 

tact. 

The insectivora do not masticate their 
prey—simply catching, killing, and 
swallowing it. 

A mole will starve to death in a day 
or two if not fed. This greediness 
makes it a most valuable ally against in- 
sects. 
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The insectivora in many points re- 
semble the lower and less differentiated 
members of a great many other groups. 

The lowest members of the rodents, or 
gnawing animals, and the oldest forms 
of true flesh-eaters, or carnivora, come 
down to a plane almost indistinguish- 
able from the insectivora. 

The insectivora—with very few ex- 
ceptions—have five toes on each foot. 
This is a permanent number, which is 
never exceeded, except in monstrosities. 
No matter what the number of toes in 
the existing representatives, as in the 
mole, which has only one, if you get his 
fossil history he always goes back to the 
five-toed animals. 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE. 


Many men in business or other 
careers who do not succeed so well as 
they think their talents entitle them to 
like to think that success is mainly a 
matter of accident, and that “luck” 
was against them. That one word 
“luck” is the whole philosophy of 
some men: it does not explain any- 
thing, but it does what is more pleas- 
ing to persons of their disposition— 
enables them to dispense with explana- 
tions. We may say in general that 
there is a fatal disposition in most men 
not to recognize facts, not to perceive 
that things are woven together in the 
iron bands of law, and that nothing 
stands wholly out of relation to any 
other thing. This is the tendency 
which it should be the chief object of 
education to combat. What we require 
to do is to build up in the mind, little 
by little, but with undeviating purpose, 
the belief that things hang together, 
and that the business of the intellect is 
to diseover the laws or principles of 
their association. We should teach that 
there is order in the universe, which 
should and must—unless our lives are 
to be marred by failure—be responded 
to by a certain order in our thoughts. 
We should teach on every occasion, 
and with every possible variety of il- 
lustration, that nothing can be done 
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wisely or well that is not done upon 
system; that random words are vain; 
that random thoughts are vain; that 
no mental effort is worth anything that 
is not dominated by some clear pur- 
pose, and that does not connect itself 
with previously acquired knowledge.— 
Dr. Yeomans. 


MAN’S ENDURANCE. 


The power of man to endure is often 
very great. This is shown in his abil- 
ity to ascend to great heights, as in bal- 
loon ascensions and mountain climbing. 
In going up in a balloon, there is no 
effort as in climbing, and this enables 
one to ascend higher, sometimes to six 
miles or over, but here the air is so rare 
he must have oxygen to breathe or he 
would collapse. 

The highest point to which man has 
ever climbed is 23,393 feet. This is the 
height of Acongagua, the loftiest sum- 
mit of the main cordillera of the Andes. 
The question to be now considered is 
whether he will ever be able to reach 
29,000 feet. We live at the bottom of 
an ocean of air, and our bodies are 
specially adapted for life at low levels; 
consequently, when we are placed in 
unusual conditions, such as exist at 
great heights, we are affected in various 
ways. Respiration becomes difficult, 
the circulation of the blood is altered, 
the heart is fatigued, “ mountain sick- 
ness ” is experienced, lassitude and ex- 
haustion follow. 

In spite of all this, it is the opinion 
of all those who have given the subject 
careful consideration that the ascent of 
Mount Everet is possible. Signor An- 
gelo Mosso, one of the greatest authori- 
ties on human physiology, has devoted 
years of research to the effects of high 
altitudes on the human frame. He 
says: “Tam convinced that man may 
reach the summit of Everet without 
serious sufferings.” 

The reason, Signor Mosso tells us, 
why so few have attempted the ascent 
of the highest peaks on the face of the 
earth, is the conviction that man cannot 
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withstand the rarefied air of these alti- 
tudes. His own experiments and ob- 
servations, however, give us the assur- 
ance that man will be able slowly to 
accustom himself to the diminished 
barometric pressure of the Himalayas. 
“Tf birds,” he says, “ fly to a height of 
29,000 feet, man ought to be able to 
reach the same altitude at a low rate of 
progress.” 

An individual would have to be 
found who would acclimatize himself 
during a slow rate of progress, in order 
to reach the top in conditions of health 
and strength. His victualling arrange- 
ments must be generously, but prudent- 
ly made, more especially as the last 
stages would have to be performed very 
slowly. Mountain expeditions have 
hitherto been proved to adopt too rapid 
a rate of ascent. The nervous system 
consequently has not time to accustom 
itself to the action of the rarefied air, 
nor the organisms to the cold; the 
fatigue of the ascent consumes the 
strength of the climber, and leaves him 
no time to regain it. 


AXIOMS OF HUMAN LOVE. 

Dr. Paolo Montegazza, a scholar of 
international reputation, has made an 
exhaustive study of the human emo- 
tions. Some of his conclusions, re- 
corded in “The Physiology of Love,” 
are as follows: 

To say that in life we can love but 
once is to utter one of the greatest ef- 
fronteries of which love is daily guilty. 

To pretend that a prudent marriage 
generates love is the same as to sow 
pumpkins and wish them to produce 
melons. 

To please a woman is a phrase that 
expresses the sum of a hundred virtues 
and a thousand artifices. 

He who has loved and has been loved, 
even fora day, has no right to curse life. 

To preserve the love of a man or a 
woman it is necessary, after having 
won it, to win it again every day. 

One can love platonically for life, as 
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one can be a great man without having 
ever won a battle, invented a machine, 
or written a book; but in one case and 
the other humanity has the right to ask: 
“ A quoi bon? ”—What is the good of 
it? 

It is our own fault if we are not 
loved. This dogma is eternal as the 
world, ancient as man, immutable as 
the laws which govern the physics of 
the universe. 

The woman we love is always an 
angel; she is mother, sister, daughter, 
wife. The woman we do not love is only 
a female, even were she as beautiful as 
the Fornarina, as plastic as the Venus 
of Milo. 

Waiting cures caprices and strength- 
ens true love; waiting kills false loves 
and makes the true ones great and no- 
ble; to wait means to be sincere, pru- 
dent, good, holy. 

To love for an hour is natural to 
every animal; to love for a day is 
natural to every man; to love for a life- 
time belongs to a few men and to the 
angels; to love for a lifetime and one 
creature only is of the gods. 

The Phrenologist will not disagree 
with much of the above, though he may 
add to it. 


FOOD AND WORK. 


Food and Work—or Food and Diet 
in their relation to Health and Work— 
together with several hundred receipts 
for wholesome foods and drink, M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D., is thus noticed by the 
Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal: 

“ A very interesting book and full of 
valuable information with a leaning to 
vegetarianism. Every physician should 
learn the views of others in any branch 
of his profession, and there is very 
much of value in the suggestions of 
simple diet, given in that book. The 
receipts for the preparation of dietary 
articles are the best we have seen, and 
will be read with interest by other than 
medical men. We sincerely hope the 
book may have a large sale.” 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By Aunt DEBORAH. 


566.—Dr. E. B. W., and grandchil- 
dren.—In some cases it is not possible 
to do a woman justice while she lives, 
because one is too near to the personal- 
ity to realize all that she does, and so 
some people are honored more after they 
have passed away than while living. 
This can hardly be said in the present 
subject of our sketch, who was beloved 
by everyone who knew her, and she 
lived long enough to be appreciated by 
a wide circle of friends. Although she 
has now passed to another sphere of 
activity, yet she will ever remain in our 
memory, and through her example, her 
good works will continue for years to 
come. 

The picture before us shows her to be 
in the company of her two grandchil- 
dren, whom she as dearly loved as her 
own two boys; in fact, she was never so 
happy as when she had children around 
her who needed her immediate help and 
attention. 

As her head indicated, she was a true 
philanthropist in every sense of the 
word. Her motto seemed to be, “ For- 
getfulness of self and thoughtfulness of 
others.” Her well of sympathy was 
ever full, and her whole life was de- 
voted to doing good. 

Her organ of Benevolence was re- 
markably developed. This was the key- 
note of her character. It unlocked the 
hearts of all who came to her. As a 


mother and grandmother she displayed 
a sweet and loving character. 

The organ that was the inspiration 
of her life was Hope. Never was there 
a more cheerful person to be found. It 


did not matter how hard the task, or 
difficult the way, she always had a solu- 
tion for the most difficult problems, and 
her Benevolence and Hope, together 
with her moral courage, helped her 
miraculously in smoothing out all im- 
pediments in her way. 

She was a true-born physician, and 
many were the ones who felt the mag- 
netism of her medical advice. It did 
not matter to her the color or race, the 
age or sex of her patients. She was 
alike to all, faithful, true, earnest, help- 
ful, and sympathetic. She had a natu- 
ral gift for scientific work—scientific in 
the sense of being practical, far-sighted, 
intuitive, and accurate in her deduc- 
tions. Thus where only a theoretical 
physician had charge of the case, and 
failed to find an accurate remedy, her 
practical common-sense judgment led 
her far ahead of the mere theorist. She 
had many accessories to being a skilful 
physician; for instance, her voice was 
musical and soothing; her manner was 
womanly and quiet. She knew the 
value of a mother’s love and affection, 
therefore her place in the world will be 
an unfilled gap in many families. 

Of the children she has at her side, 
we notice that the older one has a large 
head like herself, with a very fine and 
perceptible quality of organization. 
He resembles her, especially in the 
length and height of head, which give 
him great length of fibre and also 
capacity to keep up a superior amount 
of nerve-cells. For one so young 
there is remarkable thoughtfulness 
and anxiety displayed, and it would 
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not be surprising to find that he 
was always watchful of his grand- 
mother’s wants. He will always be at- 
tached to the aged as well as to the 
young and tender. His mind will rev- 
erence anything that needs his protec- 
tion or his care. He is like his grand- 
mother in his sympathies, his regard 
for others, and his inquiry into every- 
thing that will make him better ac- 
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his way of doing things; hence he could 
succeed in planning out work with tools 
and materials, and could direct his at- 
terition either in the channel of en- 
gineering or in using the surgeon’s 
knife skilfully and in becoming a first- 
class physician. We think the largest 
share of his mental qualities would be 
used in the capacity of a physician were 
he to qualify himself for such work. 





The GRANDMOTHER : 
The older child, Georce : 
The younger, Toppy : 


quainted with the affairs of life. He is 
rather too sensitive, and will need time 
to develop and unfold his mind. If 
his teachers understand him they will 
take pains to explain to him all difficult 
subjects as he goes along in life, and 
not leave him to be in doubt as to their 
value and importance. He is intuitive, 
sympathetic, tender, and susceptible in 
mind, as well as quite mechanical in 








(1) Large Benevolence ; (2) Hoye; (8) Human Nature; (4) Perceptive Faculties ; (6) Causality. 
(1) Causality ; (2) Conscientiousness ; (3) Constructiveness ; (4) Benevolence. 
(1) Destructiveness ; (2) Self-Esteem ; (3) Comparison. 


The little one in grandma’s arms has 
a different shaped head. He is a hus- 
tler, and everything will have to give 
way to his energy and force of character. 
He will be a leader among men, and 
people will recognize his superior ca- 
pacity to organize work and oversee 
men. He is very full in the central 
part of his forehead, which makes him 
very critical and definite in his con- 
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clusions. He knows how to set people 
right when they are on the wrong track, 
and no one can deceive him, however 
much they may try, for he will be 
sharper and keener than the average 
lad, and will know how to make use of 
circumstances and turn them to a good 
account. He will have to use his Com- 
parison in analytical work; and he 
would make a splendid specialist, like 
an oculist, analytical chemist, or one to 
take up research work. He does not 
take long to make up his mind, and 
hates to be with slow people, for he is 
thoroughly up-to-date in everything he 
does. He will be excellent in technical 
work, and few, if any, will pass him 
on the road, for he will know how to 
adapt himself to changing circum- 
stances. The boys are well adapted to 
help one another, and we trust that they 
will never be far apart from each other. 
The little one will need to be occasion- 
ally held in’ check,-while the older one 
will need to be encouraged and pushed 
ahead. We always enjoy. presenting to 
our readers more than one generation, 
to show the importance of inherited 
tendencies, and in this picture we see 
that the executive ability of the grand- 
mother is forcibly shown in the younger 
one, while her sympathetic and tender 
susceptibilities are registered very 
strongly in the older one.. We shall 
watch with interest the development of 
these young minds. 


A BABY GIRL. 

It will perhaps be interesting to our 
readers to know that the following re- 
marks were made of a baby whose par- 
ents have both died. She was about to 
be adopted when I saw her, but before 
this was done I was asked to examine 
her head. 

She is eight months old, weighs 
about twelve pounds; is 30 inches 
long; circumference of head, 16 inch- 
es; height, 114; length, 10%. I will 
reproduce the character as I wrote it. 

A. M. H.—No. 564.—This little 


baby has several characteristics in its 
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favor which indicate a good hold on 
life and a vitality that will enable it to 
pull through a number of vicissitudes 
or trials of both a mental and a physi- 
cal character. The organ of Vitative- 
ness is large; hence, it will be able to 
throw out energy that will enable it to 
hold on to life, and endure many 
things under which others would give 
up and die. This quality shows itself 
to be largely developed just behind the 
ear, and all children—like Victor 
Hugo, who was very delicate as a child 
—who possess this deve organ are 
able to throw off disease and pick up 
vitality as they grow in years. 

This child has a full-sized head for 
its age both in circumference and 
height; in fact,.it is quite remarkably 
developed in the following particulars: 

(1) Cautiousness: is very strongly 
marked,.and she will be a far-sighted 
girl; she will look ahead and see be- 
forehand: what:is:likely to take place. 
She will be anxious ‘and will worry too 
much: over trifles, and will always be 
giving advice to others. 

(2) A distinct mind of her own will 
show itself quite'early which will en- 
able her to make up her mind and keep 
to it, but. her temper’ will be mellowed 
by her large Benevolence or Sympa- 
thy; thus, she’ can be influenced 
through her love-nature when she 
does not yield in any other way to the 
dictation of others. 

(3) A strong sympathetic mind will 
characterize her that can be easily 
drawn out and appealed to. She evi- 
dently has come from a family where 
her parents were highly benevolent 
and thoughtful for others. 

(4) Out of an active brain she will 
show more than ordinary energy for 
one of her build. 

(5) Her forehead indicates that she 
has a very inquiring mind; she will ask 
many questions about what she sees 
and thinks, and will not be easily sat- 
isfied with any kind of an answer, but 
will persist in knowing all about a 
thing. 

(6) A remarkable power to compare 
and analyze subjects, work, material, 
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studies, playthings, and pictures will 
characterize her. She will notice and 
point out the differences in people who 
are around her, and will remember by 
a connecting link or an association 
every incident in her history that im- 
presses itself upon her mind. 

(7) Large Human Nature will very 
quickly help her to make up her mind 
whom she likes or dislikes; in fact, she 
will be a good judge of character. 

(8) She will show more than usual 
ingenuity and artistic ability, and 
should study art, design, and mil- 
linery. She must be encouraged to 
cultivate more Hope and buoyancy of 
mind; she must: laugh off her troubles, 
and make light of them. She will ap- 
preciate fun, and this phase of her 
character should be encouraged. 

(9) Versatility of mind will assist 
her to adapt herself to a variety of cir- 
cumstances. 

(10) She will manifest a very inde- 
pendent character, and will be able to 
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take responsibilities and carry them 
out in an efficient way. 

(11) She will be very mindful of her 
duty to others, and will show a con- 
scientious truthfulness concerning her 
work, life, and actions. 

(12) A very social and affectionate 
nature will characterize her, and she 
will be friendly and companionable, 
and will be a little anchor wherever she 
takes up her abode. 

(13) She will have a great deal to 
say, and if she is brought up by one 
who understands her, and by one who 
will bring out her affection through 
sympathy rather than through opposi- 
tion she will prove a faithful and in- 
telligent scholar and an affectionate 
and tractable child. 


[This is a very important part of our 
work, and we wish more would avail 
themselves of practical hints on the 
disposition of children before they 
are adopted.—AunT DEBorAH. | 


———- &-——  —- _ i . , 
COME, LET US MAYING GO. Sti 
Come, let us Maying go; Come,. let us: Maying, go; 
Come, you and I, Come;. take. my hand; 
And find where flowers grow, Let us awady;.and: lo 
Where fair they lie We'll find the Land 
Close to Earth’s mother-heart; We knew in childhood time, 
Let us forget, Of golden sheen, 
From sordid things apart, Mayhap its joy and chime, 
Life’s care and fret. Mayhap its Queen. 
Come, let us Maying go; Come, let us Maying go, 
Come, seek the way Returning not 
To pearly water flow— Till is the evenglow, 
It is May-day. The thorns forgot. 
Let each be for the while So near is Childhood-Land; 
A little child, Let us away; 
And bask in Nature’s smile, Come, come, take thou my hand; 
By her beguiled. It is Mayday. 
By MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 
e cf 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
On Wednesday evening, April 2d, the delphia as a delegate of the Medical 
fifth monthly lecture of the American Congress, Miss Fowler intreduced the 
Institute of Phrenology was held, when lecturer. She spoke of the extensive ex- 


a large audience assembled to hear the 
Rev. Thomas A. Hyde give his lecture on 
“*A Bachelor’s Views of Married Life.” 
In his absence Dr. Charles Wesley 
Brandenburg, who was called to Phila- 


perience that the Rev. Thomas Hyde had 
had, not only as a clergyman, but also 
as a teacher, lecturer, and writer of many 
works on theology, mental science, and 
oratory. She said that Mr. Hyde had 
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broadened out his sphere of usefulness 
beyond the prescribed limits of his pro- 
fession. 

In his opening remarks the Rev. Thom- 
as Hyde said a minister often has to 
preach about things he has not experi- 
enced. 

“A minister often preaches about 
heaven and hell, but how much did they 
actually know by experience of these 
places; while of the marriage condition, 
ministers saw the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of married life; ” and one 
who has seen these various experiences 
is able to Phrenologically sum up the 
amount of happiness that has filled such 
lives. 

Mr. Hyde said that he intended to take 
up the popular side of marriage and give 














THE REV. THOMAS HYDE, B.D. 


a few thoughts that might be of help to 
others who had not thought so much of 
the subject as he had. He said that mar- 
ried life often proved a very sad reality, 
especially when there was a great deal 
of loving attachment between the parties 
before marriage. Some people fail to 
understand how those who loved each 
other could take up stove-lids and vari- 
ous articles and throw them at each 
other, and even commit murder under the 
pressure of love. He said that Othello’s 
character and experience was true to-day, 
that revenge, murder, and hatred existed 
in the minds of men and women, and 
Phrenology could account, in a large 
measure, why this was so. Phrenology 
tells you, said Mr. Hyde, why Amative- 
ness and Conjugality, at the back of the 
head, lie close to Destructiveness (which 
gives hatred and a love of revenge), are 
so easily awakened when there is a great 
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regard for humanity and a special love 
for certain individuals. From the savage 
upwards we find that hatred, allured of 
passionate love, will often lead a person 
to express jealousy and malice. In an- 
cient days, in uncivilized parts of the 
world, the carnal or passionate nature 
was uncontrolled by the moral senti- 
ments; and even in our present day mur- 
ders are committed through hatred be- 
cause one person has become jealous of 
the love of another. Julius Cesar, when 
he wished to return to Rome, realized 
that he would have to cross the Rubicon, 
but by doing so he knew he would be 
transformed and become a rebel and 
traitor. The people there wished to 
make him a great ruler, and he did not 
know what to do. So in life the Rubi- 
con has become a great difficulty in 
marriage; in fact, a greater difficulty, 
and one more dangerous to cross than 
the Rubicon near Rome. 

When the minister said that “ Marriage 
is a state that brings happiness to few, 
and a great uncertainty to all,” he was 
about right. 

A little girl was once catechised by a 
priest and asked what marriage was. 
She replied that it was the state where 
souls enter to prepare themselves for a 
life in Purgatory. 

“‘ After married life begins, then fight- 
ing commences,” said Mr. Hyde. “I do 
not have any quarrels because I do not 
have anyone to quarrel with. In looking 
over the statistics I find that there have 
been twenty-nine thousand more divorces 
in America within the last ten years than 
in the whole of Europe. This is a sad 
revelation if it is true. Unfortunately, 
people when they have been married 
about four months begin to fall out and 
quarrel. As a preacher my experience 
has led me to find that many men are 
exceedingly nervous, and many marry 
with fear and trembling; so nervous do 
some men become on approaching the 
altar that many ministers run the risk 
of becoming married themselves to the 
lady instead of the rightful man. Very 
often the gentleman speaks so low that 
the minister has to ask him to repeat his 
answers. Sometimes he will put the ring 
on the wrong hand, or present it to the 
minister instead of to the lady. 

“One day I was obliged to repeat the 
question, ‘ Will you have this woman to 
be your lawful and wedded wife?’ and 
the third time the man replied, ‘ Yes, I 
will take the chance.’ 

“In one part of Africa the ants are 
very large, and it was once a custom to 
test the courage of a would-be husband 
by gathering a bagful of ants and then 
making him thrust his hand into the bag 
of ants for a couple of hours. If he were 
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able to bear their sting, he was then 


prepared for marriage, 
went. 

“We often hear people talk against or- 
thodoxy, but marriage is the oldest ortho- 
dox teaching that there is. For the 
matrimonial market we should prepare 
ourselves on bended knees. Why do so 
many remain unmarried? The little 
girl’s version of married life as being the 
place where souls meet that they may 
prepare for Purgatory was not altogether 
a bad one. Men marry for money, power, 
and to see what it is like; but a large 
number of sensible people do not marry 
because they are not willing to run the 
risk and take the chance. 

“To watch the antics of those who are 
courting one would think that there 
could not be any unhappiness. The rea- 
son why many remain single is the stand- 
ard set up by many young ladies who 
desire to marry millionaires; while many 
young men do not care to pay for costly 
gowns and have a millinery store beside 
ofthem. It is the extravagance of young 
people that often prevents them from 
being married. There is also a good deal 
of bashfulness on the part of men in pro- 
posing. A celebrated professor was in 
love with Professor Black’s daughter. 
One day when he called upon her he said 
he wished to ask her father something. 
*I will call him, then,’ said she. ‘Do 
not trouble,’ said the professor, ‘I will 
write a message on a slip of paper and 
pin it to your back, and will ask you to 
take it to him for an answer.’ The young 
lady appeared before her father and said, 
‘Edward wants to ask you something, 
papa; please look at my back, as he wants 
an answer.’ The father wrote his reply 
under the question, ‘ You can have what 
you ask for, with the compliments of the 
author.’ She innocently went back, and 
when the situation was explained both 
were made happy. 

“Sometimes people know each other 
for a long while before they realize that 
they are fond of each other. One gentle- 
man, who had known a lady for a num- 
ber of years, asked her if he might call 
her by her first name. She replied, ‘I 
would rather you would call me by your 
second.’ 

“Women will have to help men out, 
and begin to propose themselves,- then 
there will be more marriages. All the 
various lines of work are being filled by 
women, and women are pushing the men 
out of work; therefore men will have to 
stay at home and do the housework while 
women go to business. Thus, I believe 
that women should have the power given 
to them to propose, as they will not have 
so much false delicacy about the matter; 
and, I say, let them begin immediately; 


so the story 
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we ministers will then have something 
to do, for business is dull. 

“A traveller once rang a door-bell to 
inquire his way. He rang several times 
and received no answer. Hearing voices 
at the back of the house, he went in that 
direction, and inquired, ‘ Who is the mas- 
ter of the house?’ The man replied, 
‘That is what we are having a fight 
about, and we have not decided the ques- 
tion yet.’ The scripture says that man 
and wife should be as one, but nowadays 
women object to that part of the mar- 
riage ceremony where they are asked to 
‘obey.’ There is, however, a necessity 
for both to act as one, but many couples 
act as two. Married life is certainly a 
solemn duty. This is what a father told 
a girl who asked his consent to marry a 
certain gentleman. The girl replied, 
‘Yes, father, marriage is a solemn thing, 
but to be single all one’s life is more 
solemn.’ 

““We should prepare for marriage and 
should not choose a wife because she has 
a bloom on her cheek, nor for sentimen- 
tality, nor for wealth, nor for costly 
pearls, birds to adorn her hat, and skins 
of animals to make her beautiful, fine 
clothes, or because she is well groomed, 
but for her mind, thought, and intellect. 
I would rather see a woman with flour 
and dough in her hands and a simple 
dress upon her back than one decked out 
in the height of fashion. I have won- 
dered why women dress so extravagantly. 
It is certainly not to please the gentle- 
men, for men as a rule do not like to see 
such extremes of fashion; but I have 
come to see the reason for it—namely, to 
make other women jealous and to tor- 
ment their other women friends. 

“God saw ¢hat man was alone; man 
had no companion. God had created the 
birds of Paradise, and yet their songs 
fell on the hearts of men without any 
response. Then God created the animals 
—the elephant, snake, and horse—but 
these were not companions to men; no, 
not one to ravish his heart; then God 
took a rib and made woman to be a help- 
mate to man. 

“This does away with the slavery of 
woman. When man comes home he 
wants to find a helpmate and companion. 
The Bible says, ‘They twain shall be 
one.’ There is something more than lust, 
for the Divine in everyone lasts long 
after passion begins to wane. I do not 
believe that the State has anything to 
do with marriage, although the State has 
undertaken to do everything. Think of 
being married by the State! and of the 
twenty-nine thousand more divorces in 
this country than in the whole of Europe 
during the past ten years. The State 
usurps the power of God’s law. Do you 
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wonder why there are so many crimes, 
why so many women seek divorce to get 
alimony? The secret of it all is, that one 
should have a higher thought of mar- 
riage—as a helpmate.” 

At the close of Mr. Hyde’s address the 
chairman asked if there were any mar- 
ried men or women present who would 
say a few words concerning the happiness 
of married life, or who would like to ask 
a few questions of the lecturer on the 
topic of his address. 


Mr. Doll made a few remarks, and said’ 


that he agreed with Mr. Hyde in the 
main points, but asked if he was not 
mistaken with regard to the increase of 
crime of late years. He said statistics 
went to prove that out of every 100,000 
Roman Catholics there were 500 crim- 
inals; out of every 100,000 Christians 
there were 300 criminals; out of every 
100,000 dissenters there were 150 crim- 
inals; while out of every 100,000 non- 
believers there were 5 criminals, which 
seemed to him to explain the reason that 
as people began to do their own thinking, 
and followed their own experience, there 
was less and less crime, and less crim- 
inals of petty offences. A man may be 
considered a criminal through unjust 
laws. 

Mr. Hyde replied by saying that the 
gentleman had misunderstood his refer- 
ence to crime, that he had only referred 
to that crime which bore upon married 
life, and not upon crime in general. He 
believed that divorces were too readily 
granted in this country; in fact, di- 
vorces were sought faster than we could 
marry people. The more we get away 
from superstition the better it will be. 
Divorces are harder to obtain in Europe 
than in this country, amd he believed 
that people learn there how married life 
should be conducted in order that it may 
be happy. 

Mr. Koch spoke a few helpful words on 
“The Brighter Side of Married Life.” Be- 
ing a married man himself, he felt that 
he could speak from experience and that 
married life was being very nearly in 
heaven itself. Bachelors who have their 
views of married life do not know the 
bliss and happiness of a true marriage 
and of a home of their own. He believed 
that married life gave the tendency to 
culture and self-control; in fact, it led to 
wonderland, and if persons did not find 
the treasure it was because they did not 
try to find it. 

Married life was the foundation of civil- 
ization, aside from attraction toward the 
opposite sex, which was prompted by 
Amativeness, and we also have a desire 
for friendship. When we follow our in- 
clinations, feelings, and affection we 
often get into a position that is not to our 
best interest. 


Friendship often prompts us to do what 
reason would not sanction. In the fam- 
ily, like the universe, nothing is lost. All 
our affections stay in the family, and if 
we regard our life partner as the other 
half of ourself then we understand the 
meaning of “ to give is to receive.” Nei- 
ther man nor woman is a unity or whole; 
although scientists tell us that man is a 
few pounds superior to woman, it does 
not alter the fact that both are half. 

To a convention each society sends a 
delegate to represent the interest of the 
whole society. Man is destined by nature 


‘to be the delegate of the family outside 


the family. Woman is her own delegate. 
She has to represent her own interests, 
and therefore both should have equal 
rights and privileges. Outside of married 
life woman is man’s equal. In the family 
man acknowledges woman to be superior, 
because he is willing to give his life in 
her defence and for her love. 

Mr. Allen said he had listened to the 
excellent lecture with great pleasure. 
He thought that if people would better 
understand themselves before marriage 
that there would not be many unhappy 
marriages: He knew of a gentleman who 
had married a lady of some means, and 
had led her to suppose that he was able 
to support her in comfort; but instead of 
their having a honeymoon, as he had 
promised, he took her to a little place 
in the country where he expected her 
to do all her own work, make the bread 
and cook the dinner, and found that 
things were not.as his mother used to 
make them. The consequence was that 
he joined the army and she went back to 
teaching, where she was able to earn a 
larger salary than he had ever been able 
to earn. 

He believed that people should study 
relationship and the amount of salary 
that they both would have to live upon. 
He believed that the social condition of 
the country had something to do with 
the unhappiness of married life. Mr. 
Allen then, at some length, spoke upon 
the question of the Single Tax and ques- 
tions propounded by Henry George. He 
said he thought ministers ought to do 
more to educate the masses on the subject 
of marriage. He would have liked to 
have heard something bearing on the 
other important sides of marriage, name- 
ly, the sex question and procreation, ete. 

Mr. Hyde, in reply, humorously said 
the last speaker had evidently mistaken 
the subject of the lecture; that he had 
told them in the commencement that he 
was going to take up the popular side, 
and that he would need four hours to go 
deeply into the subject. If given a chance 
to do so, he would be willing to more 
fully exhaust the topic. He did not think 
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‘“* The Mind is the Reservoir for Preserving Health.” 


en 


MAY SONG. 
PHRENOLOGY, THE QUEEN. 


Queen of the Sciences! 

Phrenology, I sing 
The songs thou givest me; 

And if, perchance, I bring 
Into a sunless life 

And dark a sheen of gold, 
It is thy halo-light; 

If e’er my life enfold 
Another life with good, 

The good it comes from thee; 
If I have mite to give, 

*Tis gift thou givest me. 


And if the song be dirge, 
If gift of mine be ill, 
If shade I give for sheen, 
*Tis not thy royal will; 
And so of thee I sing. 
From height where I have trod, 
From vale where I have walked 
With Nature and with God, 
I weave thee diadem. 
Phrenology, thou art 
Queen of the Sciences, 
Of Brain, of Mind, of Heart. 
By MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


QQ 


PHRENOLOGY AN AID TO PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND BUSINESS 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


Every day brings us evidences that 
Phrenology is being made of practical 


service to teachers and business men 


and women; and is this not to be ex- 
pected in life? If Phrenology is true, 
it is needed by everyone. As inquiries 
are continually coming in concerning 
our method of teaching, it may be well 


for us to state here that the subjects 
taken up in the course are as follows: 
(1) The Principles of Phrenology, 
or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind; (2) General Anthropology, or 
the study of man in his entirety; (3) 
The Principles of Physiology, or an 
explanation of the functions of the 
body; (4) The Principles of Anatomy 
which treat of the structure of the body ; 
(5) The Principles of Physiognomy, 
the subject that accounts for the dif- 
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ferences in faces; (6) The Principles 
of Hygiene, or the subject of health 
and hints on how to obtain it; (7) The 
Principles of Heredity, or the subject 
that accounts for the legacies left by 
parents and how to avoid evil tenden- 
cies; (8) The Principles of Ethnology, 
which introduce us to our fellow men; 
(9) The Principles of Oratory, or the 
art of speaking correctly. 

These subjects, it will be readily seen, 
form a liberal education to any one who 
has first had a grounding in an ordinary 
grammar and high school. A proper 
understanding of these subjects will be 
taken as a kind of post-graduate course, 
and beside that, anyone who intends to 
make a life study of Phrenology will 
find this course invaluable. 

In order to make the previous topics 
more readily understood we will ex- 
plain that the following division, or 
classification, has been arranged by 
the Trustees of the Institute. The 
temperaments are fully explained and 
made clear to the students. The ob- 
jections to the science are fully dis- 
cussed. All the proofs are brought 
to life, through which students will 
be well qualified to discuss the mat- 
ter afterward in Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations or Literary and De- 
bating Clubs. The old and the new 
methods of studying Phrenology, in- 
cluding the latest researches of scien- 
tists, and their harmony with Phrenol- 
ogy. The subject of Choice of Pursuits 
is entered into with spirit for practical 
results in examinations afterward. Ad- 
vice and hints concerning the subject of 
marriage adaptation, which in itself is 
a subject that is worth paying the full 
fee to hear discussed. Psycho-Physiol- 
ogy is another branch, and an important 
one, for students to understand. Vari- 
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ous brain disorders are explained and 
accounted for in a way that many stu- 
dents have never had the opportunity 
of hearing discussed before. The brain 
is dissected, according to the method 
introduced by Gall and Spurzheim, as 
well as by the earlier method.” This one 
section is what many students of other 
colleges would be only too glad to hear 
and see. The art of studying Physiog- 
nomy, or instruction on how to read the 
faces of strangers, which is becoming 
more and more in vogue among all 
classes of people. Another important 
topic is Personal Hygiene, or Hints on 
Health, and how to obtain and keep it. 
The subject of Heredity is discussed at 
some length, and reasons given for the 
inheritance of tendencies of mind and 
the legacies left by parents, and how 
these can be averted and controlled. 
The principles of Ethnology, and how 
we can account for the differences 
among the large number of foreigners 
who dwell among us, and the principles 
of Oratory, or how to prepare for pub- 
lic speaking and improve one’s voice 
for lecturing purposes. Our only re- 
gret is that we have to crowd so many 
interesting topics into so short a space 
of time, and we are looking forward to 
the period when we shall have an en- 
dowed institute, and where the course 
shall extent froia two to three years. 
Will some of our friends who have 
means and do not know what to do 
with it kindly remember that a cause is 
waiting for their generosity, for it is a 
grand and noble one, and mankind will 
be the richer and the better prepared 
for the generous support of the pub- 
lie. 

Next month we shall explain what 
our Post-Graduate course includes, and 
how our students can prepare for it. 
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THE REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
PASTOR OF THE CITY TEMPLE. 


Dr. Joseph Parker is one of the most 
remarkable men of his age. He has a 
colossal head and a powerful frame- 
work. He is in his seventy-third year, 
having just celebrated his seventy-sec- 
ond birthday. He began very early to 
show his preaching capacity, and con- 
tinues to preach three times a week to 
large congregations at the City Temple. 
He has lost little of his freshness and 
verve, and even daring, and on January 
2d, reviving an earlier practice, he sent 
out from The City Temple “ New Year 
Messages ” to King Edward, President 
Roosevelt, and other notabilities. The 
one to the President, being so unique, 
we give in another column. 

The English “ Congregationalist ” 
recently said of him, “He will be 
‘game’ to the end—may it be long de- 
layed.” 

He is a thorough believer in Phrenol- 
ogy, and once said to Professor L. N. 
Fowler, in Manchester, that if the lat- 
ter could correctly examine a member 
of his family he would always be a be- 
liever in the science. Mr. Fowler was 
accordingly taken into the kitchen and 
introduced to the faithful cook of the 
family, and succeeded in delineating 
the character of this person’s head, to 
the perfect. wonderment and satisfac- 
tion of the Doctor. He has remained 
true to his word. In the early part of 
1896 he visited our office in London, 
and, after the writer had examined his 
head, he remarked, “I thought there 
was but one Fowler alive who could ex- 
amine a head correctly and delineate 
character, but I find I am mistaken.” 
His head is not only large in circum- 
ference but remarkably rich in quality 
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and tone power. It measures twenty- 
four inches in circumference and has a 
corresponding height. The width in 
the organ of Sublimity is phenomenal. 

We made a remark about his won- 
derful power for organization, and ex- 
plained that if he were laying out prop- 
erty he would do so with an eye to the 
concentration and the utility of prop- 
erty. 

At the close of the examination he 
took out of his pocket a manuscript, 
for the reorganization of London, 
which he was taking to the office of a 
popular magazine, the editor of which 
had promised to publish. This was 
entirely unknown to the writer of these 
remarks, and it highly pleased and sur- 
prised the Doctor. 

The massiveness of his head can only 
be appreciated by the one who puts his 
hands on his head. 

We remarked that he had ideas 
enough for half a dozen people. “That 
is so,” he exclaimed; “I wish I could 
give away a part of my brain and many 
of my ideas, for often I feel I have 
more than I can manage or use.” 





a 


REVIEWS. 


“The Leopard’s Spots,” a Romance of 
the White Man’s Burden of 1865-1900. 
By Thomas Dixon, Jr. Illustrated by 
C. D. Williams. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Thomas Dixon, Jr., is a remarkable 
man, as his portrait immediately denotes. 
He commenced early in life to show his 
originality of mind and individuality of 
character. He won his first fame in his 
own State of North Carolina, and was 
elected to the State Legislature at the 
age of twenty, before he could vote. 
After a brief political career he followed 
his father’s example and became a preach- 
er, and as pastor of the People’s Church 
in New York City attracted a larger num- 
ber of hearers than any other preacher in 
America. He proved to be a very prac- 
tical speaker, and before he gave up 
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preaching expressed his broad and lib- 


eral views of life and the future. He de-~ 


cided to retire to his beautiful Virginian 
home on the shore of Chesapeake Bay 
that he might devste more time to In: 
erary work. 

Mr. Dixon, in his work, “‘ The Leopard’s 
Spots,” has taken the theme of the South 
from the days of the “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” and the close of the Civil War to 
the days of the New South after the 
Spanish War. Among the characters of 
the novel are men he has known in real 
life and in fiction. Simon Legree, who 
killed “Uncle Tom” in the Red River 
country, and a negro from the Selby 
Plantation are leaders and politicians 
during the “ Reign of Terror” of negro 














THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


dominion, ‘“ Carpet-Bag Government,” and 
the “ Ku-Klux Klan.” Many strong men 
of the South, as well as General Grant and 
others, are either named or represented 
as actors in the story. Charles Gaston is 
the hero, who as a boy lived through the 
worst days of the South, and under whose 
régime the white man at last gains the 
upper hand. The author has depicted 
this splendid young man, who is at pres- 
ent Governor of South Carolina. As a 
lad he dreamed of the Governor’s man- 
sion. Sally Worth is the daughter of the 
old-fashioned : South; General Daniel 
Worth was her father; the Rev. John 
Durhdm is the man who threw his life 
away. 

It may prove that this is the great 


novel of the white man’s burden in 
America, but the author has not forgot- 
ten that men and women are won in 
strenuous times. Indeed, he has felt that 
then love runs a more interesting and 
exciting course than in the times of 
peace. 

The interest of the book is retained 
to the very last,.and it is sure to have 
a leading place among the impressive 
books of the year. It is dramatic in style, 
and while it is a romance it is also an 
historical revelation. 

“The Architecture of the Brain.” By 
William Fuller, M.D. Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Fuller Anatomical Company. 
Price, $3.75. 

This work is one of the most complete 
and valuable contributions that has been 
published in the modern times on the 
anatomy of the brain. There is a distinct 
place for such an excellent work, and we 
believe that it has only to be known to 
receive the first place among works on 
the brain. Every student of Phrenology, 
as well as every medical student, should 
not fail to have a copy. It is an indis- 
pensable accompaniment of the author’s 
anatomical casts of the brain, which make 
plain localities of the different sections 
of the brain. Its descriptive text is sec- 
ond to none, and therefore the study of 
the brain is made clear and comprehen- 
sible. 

The discriptions have been made from 
dissections by the author, and have been 
carefully verified by comparison of longi- 
tudinal and lateral dissections, and by 
sections, all of which agree in proving 
the correctness of the representation 
herein described. These books can be 
ordered through Fowler & Wells Co. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one git- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good «nd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $100, 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London, 





649.—B. Q., Cambria, Wyo.—This gen- 
tleman has a good head on his shoulders. 
He was born to do good work. He is 
ingenious and can bring out many new 
inventions, and knows how to despatch 
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work in a thoroughly capable manner. 
He is full of ideas and has more plans 
on his mind than he can carry out. He 
should study the technical, theoretical, 
and mathematical parts of machinery, 
and he will be wanted by more men than 
he can serve, and would make a good 
master machinist or inventor on his own 
part. He wants to perfect everything as 
he goes along, and sometimes he may put 
more time and money into his work than 
he gets paid for. 

650.—O. G., Arlington, Ia.—The photo- 
graphs indicate a very practical man, not 
one given to wild theories, but rather 
one capable of doing work by the eye. 
He is quick to see what is necessary to be 
accomplished in practical ways and does 
not waste time or money over what he 
cannot turn to a good account. He dis- 
likes very much to see anything wasted. 
He will make a good organizer, and will 
know how to hustle, and set others to 
work. He should not be confined alto- 
gather to indoor work, for he will be 
better in health when he has some out- 
door exercise and some active work to 
superintend. 

651.—C. H. B., Rensselaer, Ind.—This 
lad has a want of circulation, and it is 
through this deficiency that he is troubled 
in other ways. He must do whatever he 
can to increase and quicken his circula- 
tion, and then he will be able to have 
more control over his mental and physical 
activities. He needs good nourishing 
food, but not a fat or stimulating diet. 
He needs a regular amount of outdoor 
exercise, so as to strengthen his nervous 
system and teach him to use his powers 
more availably. Breadth of chest and a 
quickened circulation would help him 
materially in his studies and daily work. 
He is a finely disposed boy, and as he 
grows older he will greatly improve, both 
in health and mental activity. From the 
photos we judge that he could succeed in 
mechanical work of some kind, but he is 
not adapted to the hard, heavy, or coarse 
mechanical work. If he were to train 
himself to become an engineer he could 
succeed as an electrician. or civil engineer 
better than as a practical engineer. He 
had better take up drawing as a stepping- 
stone to engineering or architectural 
work. 

652.—E. E., Charlestown, Mass.—This 
child is a very lively customer. She will 
keep someone amused and interested all 
day long. In fact, she will not be put 
off or be left alone to amuse herself. She 
will want company, and will enjoy being 
with those who can appreciate her. She 
has an excellent memory, and can be 
trained to recollect almost anything she 
wants to recall. In fact, care should be 
taken to store her mind with those things 
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that will be thoroughly useful to her. 
She must not be forced as a child with 
her studies, for her brain is large and her 
neck is short, consequently she will need 
time to grow and develop before she takes 
up the routine of school study. Her play- 
things should be made of strong material, 
so that she will not injure them by using 
or handling them. She will not mean to 
be destructive, but it will take some time 
for her to learn that some materials per- 
ish readily. In her anxiety to examine 
into things she will often pull them apart. 
She should have plenty of work to amuse 
herself with, and then she will be happy 
all day long. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


J. H. Kinght, Warwick, Eng., has a de- 
cidedly active temperament, a practical 
mind, and a determined, persevering char- 
acter; he is characterized by energy, thor- 
oughness, and caution; he is strongly 
sympathetic and will make more friends 
than enemies. He is a frank, sociable 
man, straightforward and considerate, 
with excellent planning and organizing 
ability; his versatile mind will cause him 
to be interested in many things, and he is 
so far alive to his surroundings that he 
will never be dull. He is prompt in per- 
ception, accurate in observation, and very 
intuitive; his inquiring mind will give 
him intellectual tastes and a strong de- 
sire for self-improvement and culture. 
He is well adapted for commercial or me- 
chanical pursuits, and can well adapt 
himself to different kinds of work. 





imovininait 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLE& 
will be answered in this department. But one 
qv.estion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsruponymM or INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


C. H., Brooklyn.—You say you have just 
heard a singer whose voice was both 
sweet and mellow, and both her high and 
low notes were beautiful; that you have 
read enough on the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy to know that disposition and mind 
to a great extent are causes in producing 
such a voice, but you cannot name the 
particular traits of character, but wish 
to know what we have to say on the 
subject. Ans.—There is much to be said 
on the character of voice, more than we 
can say here. Temperament distinguishes 
the differences in voices and Phrenology 
explains the difference in temperament. 
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If we divide the temperaments into three, 
namely, 

The Mental, Motive, and Vital, and the 
voice into three, 


The Soprano Mezzo-Soprano the Contralto 
or or or 
Tenor Baritone Bass 


and the faculties into three, namely, 


The Intellectual the Mechanical Social 
and and and 
Moral Executive Emotional 


Thus the mental temperament is found 
in the soprano and tenor, the vital in the 
mezzo soprano and baritone, and the mo- 
tive in the contralto and bass. 

When, as you say, the high and low 
notes were both beautiful, then there 
was a combination of mental-vital or 
mental-motive temperament, and a har- 
mony existed between the faculties that 
correspond with each. 


————— 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 
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the question of the Single Tax or Henry 
George or the delicate questions of the 
relations between the sexes or child-bear- 
ing were appropriate to a mixed audience, 
but that he was frequently urging the 
practical understanding of marriage to 
his congregations. He wished the ladies 
would join in the discussion so that it 
would not be one-sided. 

In drawing the meeting to a close and 
summarizing the remarks of the evening, 
Miss Fowler said she wished to thank Mr. 
Hyde for his excellent lecture, and 
thought that, for a bachelor, he had gone 
over the ground more thoroughly than 
some married men would have been will- 
ing to do. The reverend gentleman had 
won their esteem by his characteristic 
frankness and good humor; that he had 
given them a most entertaining evening. 
She would further like to say that she 
thought if women began to make pro- 
posals, where they were able to support 
themselves, the selections would often be 
more wisely made. She considered that 
an ounce of “prevention” was worth 
more than a pound of “ cure,” or, in other 
words, those who consulted adaptation 
and took Phrenological advice would be 
more happily mated than those who 
trusted to luck. She thought the study 
of each other’s characters should begin 
before marriage, and then there would 
be fewer divorces. She did not wonder 
that there were more divorces in America 
than elsewhere so long as the laws were 
so lax on the marriage question. Out of 


the 29,000 divorces a large number were 
granted to foreigners who flocked to this 
country to gain what their own countries 
would not grant. She said the great 
trouble in this country was the lack of 
parental control. If mothers only held 
the confidence of their daughters, and 
fathers took more interest in their sons, 
there would be fewer cases like Florence 
Burns. We must have more discipline in 
the home before our sons and daughters 
will be strengthened to act wisely for 
themselves. 

Miss Fowler then examined four ladies 
and gentlemen from the audience, and 
gave them advice on marriage, besides 
delineating their characters. Mr. Piercy 
made some announcements relative to the 
Institute, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and the removal of the Institute Quarters 
and the Fowler & Wells Co. to 24 East 22d 
Street, Thursday, May ist, when the next 
meeting would be held in the form of a 
Reception. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT, 
LONDON. 


On Wednesday, March 5th, a large num- 
ber of members and friends assembled to 
hear a lecture by Mr. C. P. Stanley, of 
Leyton, upon “ Psychology and Phrenol- 
ogy.” Mr. Stanley, who is a teacher un- 
der the School Board, placed special em- 
phasis upon the fact that Psychology was 
made a compulsory subject by the board, 
who insisted upon their teachers being 
thoroughly acquainted with the theories 
of the mind as set forth by Professor 
Sully and others. 

The lecturer then, quoting largely from 
Professor Sully’s handbook of psychology 
for teachers, showed how totally inade- 
quate for all practical purposes were the 
theories there set forth. 

He maintained that the exclusively in- 
trospective method of mental analysis 
was unscientific, and, starting from false 
hypotheses, led to incorrect conclusions; 
whereas in Phrenology, which he was 
continually testing. we had a definite, 
clear, true, and available guide to every 
variety of mental manifestation. The ar- 
gument was followed with close interest 
by an attentive audience, and a short 
discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Pritchard, Wilkins, Zyto, Overall, and 
Elliott took part. The proceedings closed 
by a hearty vote of thanks being accorded 
to the lecturer. 

On Wednesday, March 19th, Mr. D. T. 
Elliott gave an interesting lecture on 
“Sketches of Representative Men,” illus- 
trated by several excellent photographs 
taken from a popular weekly journal, 
“The Candid Friend.” The lecturer gave 
delineations of and made comparisons be- 
tween the following men of note: Lord 
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Cromer, Lord Rosebury, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Charles Beresford, Major-General 
Bruce Hamilton, and Lord Curzon. 

The students present highly appreci- 
ated the practical information given in 


the lecture. The meeting closed with 
thanks to the lecturer. 


The following is the result of the Janu- 
ary examination of students at the Fow- 
ler Institute, London: 

Mrs. M. B. Adams, diploma. 

Mr. H. Bosanquet, diploma. 

Mr. D. C. Grifliths, certificate. 

Mr. F. C. Jarvis, certificate. 

Mr. W. H. Lindsay, certificate. 

Miss A. Morley, certificate. 

Mrs. Bosanquet, certificate. 

Mrs. Lewis, certificate. 

We heartily congratulate the above stu- 
dents on their success and trust they will 
make good use of their knowledge. 





o———__ 


FIELD NOTES. 


Miss Adena C. E. Minott has just re- 
turned to New York after spending seven 
months in the West Indies (Kingston, 
Jamaica), where she lectured in four of 
the most important cities. Her first lect- 
ure was upon “Phrenology and Hy- 
giene,” her second upon “ How to Read 
Character,” and her third was on “ The 
Value and Use of Phrenology.” The 
manner in which she dealt with the sub- 
ject reflected great credit upon her. One 
gentleman who was examined publicly, 
said Jamaica should be proud of Miss 
Minott, who is a daughter of the soil. 
She also examined the Reverend Canon 
Kilburn and his grace the Archbishop of 
the West Indies. The latter had been 
examined by L. N. Fowler in London 
twenty years ago. 

In her audiences were the Mayor of Ja- 
maica, the Hon. Sydney Oliviar, the Hon. 
Farquarson, Crown Solicitor of the isl- 
and. So much interest was created in 
Phrenology that Miss Minott was re- 
quested to hold a class. The class opened 
on the evening of October 5, 1901, and 
closed November 15th. Many interesting 
papers were read by the students. At the 
closing exercises the chairman was Mr. 
Henderson Davis, General Solicitor of the 
island. In Spanish Town the Rev. G. 
Sommers occupied the chair at the lect- 
ure given by Miss Minott. The audience 
was most enthusiastic with the evening’s 
entertainment. 


A PRACTICAL ADVERTISEMENT. 
The following advertisement recently 
appeared in the New York papers: 


“To competent bookkeeper successful 
manufacturing company offers splendid 
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opportunity to enter with capital of 
$1,000; reliability and capacity required 
and to be proved by phrenology. Address 
Post office box 2,141.” 

It would be a good thing if more peo- 
ple would make the same test when en- 
gaging clerks. 

We are requested to state that Mr. 
Fitzgerald, whose portrait and sketch 
appeared in the April number, has now 
increased his weight to 168 pounds by 
living according to phrenological prin- 
ciples. 





inl tinasnsonia 
EVENTS OF THE DAY. 


The Pascal Institute held a successful 
reception and bazaar in the large ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria quite re- 
cently, when the afternoon and evening 
proved all too short for the work. Eigh- 





MISS PASCAL 


teen hundred dollars was raised on be- 
half of the Institute. Fifty pounds of tea 
was “cabled over” by Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, which was in great demand. There 
was an interesting contest over the most 
popular woman. The Pascal Institute 
table was draped with flags and attended 
by pupils of the school dressed in cos- 
tume. One of the prettiest features of 
the occasion was the dancing of the 
minuet by the young people. An ex- 
quisitely constructed automobile stood in 
the centre of the hall and was the admira- 
tion of all present. The booth presided 


over by Miss Fowler, who gave scientific 
delineations of character for the benefit 
of the Institute, was largely patronized 
by young and old. 

In the boxes were to be seen Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, honorary chairman of the ba- 
zaar, Mrs. 


R. N. Disbrow, Mrs. C. E. 
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Sprague, Mrs. A. 
others. 

Everybody of club renown who could 
possibly attend was present, and really 
the sight was worth seeing. The doll 
named by Miss Alice Roosevelt was one 
of the chief centres of attraction, while 
the contest for a beautiful silken flag to 
be voted upon between Governor Odell 
and Mayor Low formed a rival attraction. 

The Institute was organized three years 
ago for the purpose of giving free instruc- 
tion in plain sewing and dressmaking to 
poor but worthy girls, who would there- 
by become self-supporting and useful 
members of society. The public has been 
asked to contribute to its support, and 
the response has been generous. Many 
philanthropists showing a personai inter- 


B. Darling, among 








MRS. BENJAMIN RAMSDELL. 


est by creating a scholarship of $60, and 
recommending a young girl in whom 
they were specially interested. The 
methods of instruction have proved so 
successful that the graduates of each year 
have been eagerly sought by leading 
dressmakers. Private classes have also 
been formed for young ladies who desired 
to share in the benefits of the Institute. 
Five classes opened this season have given 
great satisfaction. 

A large and influential board of lady 
managers has now been formed, which 
we trust will enlarge the interest and 
increase the popularity of the Institute. 

Mrs. Benjamin Ramsdell, wife of the 
celebrated physician, was largely instru- 
mental in making the recent bazaar a 
thorough success. She is a woman of 
great executive ability, and possesses 
great personal magnetism, hence her 
work in public spheres have been noted 
for their success and popularity. As our 
portrait indicates, she is a lady of re- 
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markable grace and attractiveness, and 
we are glad to be able to state that she 
uses her God-given gifts for well deserv- 
ing cases of philanthropy. 

Mrs. Russell Sage, whose portrait ap- 
peared in the number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 189., is also 
an ardent admirer of the work done at 
the Institute. 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, Hon. Mr. 
and Mrs. Abraham Hewitt, Mrs. C. P. 
Huntington, Miss Annie T. Morgan 
(daughter of J. P. Morgan), the Misses 
Potter, Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Burns, Mrs. Hazen, Miss Paulding, 
the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Mrs. H. O. 
Armour, and many others are interested 
in and working for the benefit of the 
Institute. 

Miss Margaret Pascal is its indefatig- 
able president, Mrs. A. H. Spencer, vice- 
president; Col. J. C. Long, treasurer; 
Mrs. Sophie B. Scheel, M.D., auditor. 

The Institute should be visited and the 
work examined by all who are interested 
in such valuable and practical work. Ad- 
dress is 576 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
51st Street, New York. 
ie 

LONDON, Jan. 3.—The Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker’s sermon at the City Temple yes- 
terday was devoted to New Year’s mes- 
sages to King Edward, President Roose- 
velt, to Australia, Canada, and the Lord 
Mayor of London. Dr. Parker said King 
Edward was not the King of one church, 
of one sect, or of politicians, or of one 
knot of wire-pullers, but of the whole 
people. 

At this point the congregation sang the 
national anthem. Upon the conclusion 
of the singing, Mr. Parker said: 

“ Great Britain and Ireland salute their 
young sister, America, and rejoice that 
this message needs no translation: ‘ Hail 
to the King-President, made King on the 
confidence and love of a united nation, 
a King whose crown glitters with dia- 
monds of personal love, loyalty, and de- 
votion.’” We remember the tragic fate of 
the good man who went before you, 
whose memory we honor, whose example 
we imitate. May God keep you safe 
from assassins, and instrust you daily in 
an all-wise policy of beneficent states- 
manship. You accepted the official re- 
sponsibilities of a murdered man. Your 
heroic service will long be remembered 
gratefully and gratefully rewarded. God 
save the President of the United States.” 

——_e 


NOTICE. 


The next meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology will meet Thurs- 
day, May ist. Friends and members are 
cordially invited. See Publishers’ Notes. 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOF OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts en 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
- required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S8/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE a a address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
eye our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms wi 
e given, we 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ Woman’s Tribune ”—Washington — is 
full of interesting news relating to wom- 
an’s work. It is a veritable multum in 
parvo. 

“Human Nature.*— San Francisco. — 
The April number contains an illustrated 
article on the ear, also one on “ Misdi- 
rected Energy ” and “ Balance Tempera- 
ment.” The articles are short and to the 
point, and prove to be valuable informa- 
tion. 

“The New Voice ”—Chicago—for Eas- 
ter has an appropriate cover of new 
design. Its contents are always spirited 


and interesting. 

“The New York Observer ”—New York 
—has always something good in it for 
every member of the family, as well as 
for church members and business men. 

* St. Louis Globe-Democrat ”—St. Louis, 
Mo.—contains some really valuable hints 





concerning the history of Mississippi and 
the surrounding country. Its illustra- 
tions show great taste. 

“Journal of Education ”—Boston — is 
always up to date and able to interest its 
readers. 

“The Philippine Edition of the San 
Francisco Bulletin *’—San Francisco—is a 
masterpiece in editorial work. It gives 
its readers much interesting information 
concerning the public schools, forestry, 
the harbor, the mining, and many other 
equally valuable subjects bearing on our 
new possessions. 

“ The Medical Times ”"—New York—has 
an article on “Diet,” by Sir Henry 
Thompson, who is now at the age of 
eighty-two. He is an authority on die- 
tetics and dyspepsia is unknown to him. 
What he says is worth reading. The 
paper is edited by Dr. Egbert Guernsey, 
whom, we are glad to say, has recovered 
from his recent indisposition. 

“ Chat "—New York—contains an arti- 
cle on “Facts,” by J. A. Fowler, and 
many other interestirg articles. 

“The Literary Digest ”—New York— 
among other things, contains an article 
on “ Notable Books,” with portraits of 
modern writers. Another article, “ Can 
a Newspaper Man be an Honest Man?” 
illustrated with three modern editors. 
We think the question can be answered in 
the affirmative. 

“ Mind ” — New York —is a magazine 
devoted to metaphysical subjects, and the 
copy for April contains a biographical 
sketch of Annie Rix Militz and an article 
on “Immortal Youth,” by the same lady. 
The subject, “ Dominion and Power,” is 
introduced by W. J. Colville, in his usual 
able style. 

“ Freedom.”—Sea Breeze, Fla. Heat 
Waves and Thought Waves” is the sub- 
ject of an article by Eugene Del Mar. 

“ Psychic Occult Review and Reviews.” 
—Toledo, O.—This magazine is a résumé 
of occult and psychic phenomena. It 
contains a review of the metaphysical 
movement by Paul Tyner. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine” — Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—keeps up its reputation for 
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short stories, which are always attractive 
and read for their varied interest. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal.’”’—Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—The Easter number illus- 
trated the return of spring in many 
realistic ways. It is a veritable wonder- 
land of beauty from a periodical stand- 
point. 

“The Saturday Evening Post ”—Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—is a popular magazine, con- 
taining stories of thrilling interest, and 
articles on business that are entertaining 
for the hustling millions. ‘“ Men and 
Women of the Hour” forms a pleasant 
and readable portion of the magazine. 

“The Literary News ”—New York—is 
illustrated with pictures of Mr. Jefferson 
at his easel, Elliott Flower, and Florence 
Brook Whitehouse. 

“The Vegetarian Magazine ”—Chicago, 
Ill.—has some very practical lessons on 
how we can eat and sustain ourselves 
without meat. 

“The Churchman.”—New York.—The 
Young People’s Department is fortunate 
in having an article by Alice M. Guern- 
sey, “ The Esquimaux; or, Tapikasacj’s 
Chance.” The women are shown clean- 
ing seal-skins in one picture, while in an- 
other “The Games in the Ice Grotto” 
are depicted. 

“The Theosophist ” — Madras, India— 
is conducted by H. 8S. Olcott. ‘“ The Study 
of Mesmerism ”’ is one of its leading ar- 
ticles. 

“ Health ’—New York—a magazine de- 
voted to home thoughts and physical 
culture, carries the portrait of Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook on its cover. “ The Ethnic Fac- 
tor in Consumption,” by George Wilson, 
is an article of merit and should be read 
extensively by those who are troubled 
with this deplorable weakness. “ Bag- 
Punching as an Art” is an article de- 
scribed by Champion H. 8. Stark. 

“The Georgia Eclectic Journal ”—At- 
lanta, Ga.—opens with an article on 
“Croup,” which is exceedingly valuable 
for mothers, as they cannot know too 
much about this terrible disease, as it 
comes so suddenly, and often in the night, 
when one is least prepared to have the 
proper preventatives at hand. 

“ Pacific Medical Journal.”—San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—One of the original articles is 
on “The Heart of the Child.” It is an 
exhaustive article of over ten pages. 

“Human Faculty ’—Chicago, Ill.—is a 
practical exposition of Phrenology and 
kindred subjects and ingenious and orig- 
inal exponent of many phases of char- 
acter. 

“Health and Home ” — Calcutta — is 
what the paper indicates. It gives in- 


teresting articles on the “Care of One’s 
Health,” ‘“‘Home Remedies,” “ Cookery,” 
“Every Man his own Doctor.” 
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REMOVAL. 


It is our pleasing duty to announce 
on behalf of the Fowler & Wells Co. 
and the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy that they will remove on May 1st 
to a new and commodious building, 24 
East 22d Street, New York. 

It may be interesting to some of the 
uninitiated in the history of the com- 
pany to know that it was established at 
Clinton Hall, Nassau Street, New York, 
in 1836; eighteen years later (April, 
1854) removed to No. 308 Broadway, 
remaining there for eleven years 
(1865) ; then to No. 389 for ten years 
(1875); to 737 for five years; to 753 
for seven years; and to 775 Broadway 
for five years—total, 56. In May, 1892, 
we removed to the four-story and base- 
ment brown-stone building, No. 27 East 
21st Street. This house was remod- 
elled, so that it furnished a book store, 
business offices, and examination de- 
partment, also ample display of a large 
Cabinet of Anthropology and a lecture- 
room for the classes of the American 


‘Institute of Phrenology, incorporated 


in 1866. 

In May, 1902, the company and the 
Institute removed to a new eight-story 
building, No. 24 East 22d Street, seven 
doors from Broadway, one short block 
from the Fifth Avenue Hotel and 23d 
Street, where there are modern con- 
veniences, such as electric light, steam 
heat, and elevator service. 

The Trustees of the Institute and 
the entire Board of Managers of the 
company cordially invite the friends of 
the Science of Human Nature to call 
upon them in their new home for 
mutual congratulations, May Ist, at 
8 P.M. 

During the past sixty-six years seven 
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removals have been made to follow the 
changing conditions of New York City. 


PROGRAMME FOR MAY 1ST. 


The sixth meeting of the season will 
be held on Thursday, May Ist, at 8 P. M. 

The chair will be occupied by Dr. 
Julius King, who will introduce the new 
president of the Institute. 

Dr. Carleton Simon (president One Hun- 
dred Year Club) will read a paper on 
“The Phenomena of Life.” 

Assistant Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, Mr. Edward McSweeney, will speak 
on “ The Nationalities that Come to our 
Shores.” 

Musical members will be Mr. G. G. 
Rockwood, who will sing (a) “ The Yeo- 
man’s Wedding Song,” (b) “ John Ander- 
son, My Joe.” Miss Govers will sing (a) 
“Fiddle and I,” by Marzial, with violin 
obligato by Mr. H. Vincent Upington; 
(b) “Rhoda in her Pagoda,” selection 
from San Toy, accompanied by Miss 
Grace Upington. Miss Grace Upington, 
a pianoforte solo. Mr. H. Vincent Uping- 
ton, a violin solo. 

Other friends of the Institute 
make a few remarks. 

A few delineations of character will be 
given if time permits. 

For further information or tickets ap- 
ply to M. H. Piercy, Secretary, care of 
Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 


will 
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FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. H. B. Mohler, of Dillsburg, gradu- 
ate of ’97, has been lecturing on Phrenol- 
ogy, and has given great satisfaction in 
his consultations. 

Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald has recently lect- 
ured before the Chicago Optical Society 
on Phrenology, besides filling other calls 
to lecture. 


——— —g——$———_—_——— 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“The Manual of Mental Science, or 
Childhood, its Character and Culture,” is 
invaluable to parents to study the dis- 
positions of their little ones and to keep 
a record of their children’s sayings and 
doings and assist them in developing 
their minds. Price, $1. 

“ Practical Psychology; or, How to Be 
Happy,” by Richard Harte, is an exceed- 
ingly able and interesting statement of 
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the scientific facts and philosophical the- 
ories on which the New Psychology is 
based. Price, 25 cents post-paid. 

“Thought-Power: What It Is and 
What It Does; or, How to Become 
Healthy, Happy, and Successful,” by 
“D.C. K.” Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 

“ Facial Angle and Brain-development.” 
—This in scale of mental make-up is an 
illustration of the rank of men and ani- 
mals, showing that the increase of brain 
—all things considered—at the spinal 
axis lifts the top-head until in highest 
type the face compared with that of the 
snake, which is level with the line of the 
spine, is turned 180 degrees. Useful to all 
interested in brain-development. Price, 
$6.00. 

“Your Mesmeric Forces and How to 
Develop. Them,” giving full and compre- 
hensive instructions how to mesmerize, 
by Frank H. Randall. This book gives 
more real, practical instruction than 
many of the expensive so-called ‘‘ Courses 
of Instruction,” advertised at $10, and is 
worth it. Crown 8vo, 150 pages. Price, 
$1 post-paid. 

A teacher in a western academy writes, 
“We have adopted ‘ For Girls’ and ‘ True 
Manhood ’ for our work in special physi- 
ology.” These are both from the pen of 
E. R. Shepherd, M.D. Sent post-paid for 
$1 and $1.25 respectively, or the two books 
at one time for $2. 

“How to Study Strangers; By Tem- 
perament, Face, and Head,” by Professor 
Nelson Sizer, well known as the author of 
several valuable books and as a lecturer 
on Phrenology for more than fifty-six 
years. He was connected with our house 
since 1849, as the principal examiner, and 
more than a quarter of a million of per- 
sons, who were eager to know their best 
pursuits and how to use their talents to 
the best advantage, have been under his 
professional hands, and they need no in- 
troduction to his work. Price, $1.50. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
“Enclosed find 70 cents, for which 
please mail to my address your work en- 
titled ‘How to Study Strangers,’ paper. 
Some years ago I read a number of the 
Human Nature Libraries, and the fasci- 
nating book, ‘Heads and Faces.’ If the 
sequel to the last-named volume is any- 
think like as interesting, it is well worth 
a perusal. : 
“FF, R. M., Montague Bridge, Can.” 
“Books recently ordered from your 
house were promptly received. 
“Ww. A. W., Meyersdale, Pa.” 











Edgar Greenleaf Bradford has written 
a work entitled “Search Lights and 
Guide Lines; or, Man and Nature—What 
They Are, What They Were, and What 
They Will Be.” This volume is gotten up 
in a very attractive form and may be 
called a pocket edition. Bound in cloth, 
at 50 cents, post-paid. As the title indi- 
cates, it treats of subjects of universal 
interest. 

“The Fallacies in ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty;’” in Henry Dunning Macleod’s 
* Economics,” and in “ Social Problems,” 
with the Ethics of Protection and Free 
Trade, and the Industrial Problem con- 
sidered @ priori. By William Hanson. 
12mo, 101 pp. Cloth, $1. 

“ Philosophy of Mesmerism.” Six lect- 
ures delivered in the Marlboro Chapel, 
Boston, by John Bovee Dods. 12mo, 82 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. 

“Education Complete” is quite a li- 
brary in itself, treating as it does of 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self- 
Culture and Perfection of Character, and 
Memory and Intellectual Improvement. 
The text shows that the mind and the 
body are intimately related, that each 
is in turn the servant and master of the 


A New Phrenological Game! 


= 





LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of playing. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 
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other. Therefore, “ Education” covers 
the development and training of all that 
goes to make up the man. Price, $2.50. 

“A Self-Made Woman; or, Mary Idyl’s 
Trials and Triumphs.” A story ot intense 
interest regarding those who are strug- 
gling up toward a higher moral and in- 
tellectual life. Price, 50 cents. 

“Intellectual Piety: A Lay Sermon,” 
by Thomas Davidson. This is a clear ex- 
position of the noble and lofty religious 
views of this author, and treats of the 
essence of religion, apart from tradi- 
tional beliefs, creeds, and dogmas. Price, 
15 cents. 

“The King’s Daughter and the King’s 
Son” is one of the good books lately 
published on character development. It 
is unaffected and faithful, with intense 
purity of feeling, and will be welcomed 
by our readers. Price, $1. 

Our Colonial readers and clients desir- 
ing our publications may save much time 
and trouble by corresponding with our 
Colonial agents, “ The Mutual Trading 
Association, 366a Bourke Street, Crom- 
well Buildings, Melbourne, Australia,” 
from whom full particulars may be ob- 
tained. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 





ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 





PHRENOLOGY 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 





ANATOMY 
Study of Structure 





PHYSIOLOGY 


Study of Bodily 
Functions 





PHYSIOGNOMY 
Study of Faces 





HYGIENE 
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All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character and the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientific discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure a training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 

The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the result 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field ; (b) for business pur- 
poses; (c) for men and women engaged in the professions. 

The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology, or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind ; (2) General Anthropology, or the study of man in 
his entirety ; (3) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of the functions of the body ; (4) The Principles 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body ; (5) 
The Principles of Physiognomy, the subject that accounts 
for the differences in faces ; (7) The Principles of Hygiene, 
or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain it; 
(8) The Principles of Heredity, or the subject that accounts 
for the legacies left by parents and how to avoid evi! ten- 
dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology, which introduce 
us to our fellow men; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 

The above classification of subjects includes: The 
Temperaments ; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and the 
Proofs of Phrenology; the Old and New Methods of 
Studying Phrenology ; the Choice of Pursuits ; Adaptation 
in Marriage; Psycho-Phbysiology ; Brain Disorders; The 
History of Phrenology up to date ; the Stu:iy of the Faces 
and National Characteristics, and the Practical Art of Ex- 
amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls. Casts, ete, 

What we recommend for students to do is: 


1. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

3. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 


5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 
6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the 
subject. No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 
the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 


Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 


For terms and particulars apply to 





M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
24 East 22d Sireet, New York City 
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DR. FOREST'S 


a . | 
p H R E N () L () GY Health and Muscle Roller 
uct ton Genoa aitie 


WILL TELL YOU 


ABOUT YOURSELF 
WHAT YOU ARE 
WHAT YOU CAN BE 


AND 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 


Phrenology will disentangle the per- 
plexities of your past life and show the 
road to future success. 


Send Two-Cent Stamp for 


“ SOME TALK ABOUT PHRENOLOGY ” 


Examinations daily, 9 to5. Send for 
Catalogue of Publications 





FOWLER & WELLS CO.) 


24 East 22d St., New York 


apeage within the reach of 

all. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pam. constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By che use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon, 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 

No.l. Six large wheels (1% in. aiameter), wide buff- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
oe. all highly polished.and finished ; with book, 

.00. 





No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 E. 22d St., New York 





The PHRENOLOGIGAL ANNUAL 


AND REGISTER oF 
Phrenological Practitioners 


1902. PRICE 25 CENTS 
Edited by JESSIE A, FOWLER and D, T, ELLIOTT 


CONTENTS 
Contains the following Articles by the Graduates of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 


NOLOGY, Class of 1901: 


‘*The Motive Temperament” and ‘Comparison between William McKinley and Theodore 


Roosevelt,” by J. A Fowler. 


‘‘The Usefulness of Phrenology,”’ Mrs. L. L, Plunkett. 

“‘ Localization of Cerebral Functions,” Julius Kuhn. 

‘*Why Should the Phrenologist Study Hygiene ?” by C. S. Wales. 

‘*The Temple of Phrenology,” by Margaret I. Cox. 

‘** How Phrenology Helps the Speaker.” J. A. Young. 

“Phrenology and Its Bearing on the Church and Ministry,” by Rev. Alfred Ramey. 


‘*Phrenology and Education, ” by E. E. Bellows 


‘*Some Reasons Why People Do Not Believe in Phrenology,” By I. L. Dunham. 

* Phrenology and Adaptability in Marriage,” by Wm. E. Youngquist. 

‘‘How Phrenology Helps the Student in Dramatic Reading, ’’ Miss L, M. Plunkett. 
‘* Hints to Students in the Field,’ by Henry Cross. 


24 East 22d Street, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


New York 
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HONO-CULTURE OH ATT 


and Heredity 
By M.L.HOLBROOK,M.D. 


Price, $1.00 ; a 
The phrenologist will tell 
treats of these two important subjects in a 


scientific, yet clear and simple manner. you what qualities in busi- 


Tt tells the early history of marriage ; of the ness to cultivate and what 
ideal marriage; who should marry and who 


should not. It tells of heredity and prenatal | to restrain, and CHAT will 


influences and how these forces may be used . 
to improve the race. It contains the practical | tell you how to do it. A 


experience of one father and mother in the . 

a care of their baby Ina word, it is just bright, hel pful, u p-to-date 
the book to put into the hands of any who | magazine. Splendid publi- 
contemplate marriage or desire to become : 
better informed on this important subject. cation for young people. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





DOC. “°montas 


Price by mail, $1.00, cloth binding Manhattan Reporting C0. 


FOWLER & WELLS Co. Dept. X 150 Nassau Street 
24 East 22d Street NEW YORK NEW YORK 











For Health, Strength, Vitality 
Read 


“HEALTH” 


A High Class Illustrated Monthly devoted 
to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” 


On the staff of ‘‘ HEALTH ” are found the most brilliant writers and authori- 
ties on the subject of Preservation and Restoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methods, absolutely without drugs. 

Editor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Associate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PROF. P. VON. BOECKMANN; Home 
Department, HARRIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVE. 

Among its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the following names, which 
are, in themselves a guarantee of literary excellence: 

Countess de Chavanne Alice B, Stockham, M. D. A. B. Jamison, M. D. 
Henry Wood, Esq, Robert Walter, M. D, James Ravenscroft 
Edgar G. Bradford Albert Chavannes Susanna W. Dodds, M. D, 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Ellen Goodell Smith, M. D, Lorena Osborne Hunt 


In fact ‘‘HEALTH” contains a mine of valuable information upon 
the subject of health. Snbscription price $1 a year, single copies toc, 


We want to send a Sample Copy FREE to every reader of 
this publication. A postal card willbring youacopy . . 


eee enyprp od Address HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


- 
% . Ed 18 
Boreal Culture Dept. Dept. P. J. 1562 Broadway, New York. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. 


No insane. 


No drugs. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, 


A Christian family home. 


44 years in this work. 


MonroE Co., Pa. 





MILLER’S HOTEL, 37-39-41 West 26th St., New York. 





Central Location, 
Near Madison Sq 
Convenient, Cozy, 
Comfortable, 
Homelike, 
Near Shopping and 
Amusement District: 


Excellent Table. 
Health Foods. 
Cereal Foods. 
Nut Foods, 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


Choice Meats, 
Nicely Cooked. 


Electric Elevator 


Sanitary Plumbing 
Turkish, Electric, 
Roman and 
other Baths 





DR, E. 


>. 





MILLER, PRoPR.1LETOR. 








A nice place 
for Gentlemen 
and Families, or 
Ladies alone 
or in Parties. 
Careful Attendants. 
Open ail night. 


TERMS: 
Single Rooms 
with Board, ¢2 to $2.50 
Per Day. 
Double Rooms 
with Board, $4 to $5 
Pe r Day. 

Two weeks or longer, 
Single Rooms with 
Board, $lu to ¢15 Per 
Week. Double Kooms 
with Board, $18 to $30 
Per Week. Rooms 
without Board, ¢l to 

$2 Per Day 








‘eas: AGENTS WANTED 


one in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 1902 model 
bicycle of our manufacture. YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO 
$50 A WEEK besides having a wheel to ridefor yourself. 


1902 Models cit<35 $9 to $15 


1900 and 1901 Models was $7 to Sif 
| 500 Second Hand Whee stores, all != $3to $8 


makes and models, good aS NCW.....sss0.-eeeeee 
We ship any bicycle GW APPROVAL to any- 
one without a cent deposit in advance and allow 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. *2:,:2:: 


® absolutely 
no risk in ordering from us, as you do not need 
to pay a cent if the bicycle does not suit you. 

@ wheel until you have written for our 
DO NOT BUY FACTORY PRICES & FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Tires, equipment, sundries and sporting goods of all kinds, at 
half regular prices, in our big free sundry catalogue. Con- 
tains a world of usefulinformation. Write for it. 


aN’ 
ue WAARNT a reliable rson in each town to distribute catalogues for us in 
xchange for a bic Py te today for free catalogue and our special offer. 


Ni 
J. L. MEAD GYGLE 60., Chicago, Ill. 
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J UST PU BLISH ED. Crown 8vo. 150 Pages. Price 2s. 6d. net. 





Post Free, 2s.9d. American Price, $1.00 


YOUR MESMERIC FORCED 


HOW TO DEVELOP THEM 











ro 













GIVING FULL ws 5 GIVING FULL 

COMPREHENSIVE ) x Sag ‘as @) || comprenensive 

msrauctions PENG SUM . "ew ~ B instructions 

HOW TO RAN Bihes yy wow 10 

MESMERIZE ae all MESMERIZE 
Go v7 2 °, an 


By 


FRANK H. RANDALL 
This book gives more real, practical instruction 
than many of the expensive so-called “‘COURSES 


OF INSTRUCTION” advertised at $10.00. 
Agents wanted, write for terms. 








London: L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus 
NEW YORK: 24 East Twenty-Second Street 














THE “1 AM” 
Sates OR 


A revelauuon of the Real Self. Unveiling, disclosing 
and explaining the SOUMbThING WITHIN, Not for sale 
but a copy will be mailed FREE (on receipt of post- 
age stamp) to anyone w ho may feel moved to ask for it. 
AM WALKER ATK in SON 
8606 Auditorium Bidg.. hi 








02. professed curing them- 

HEA selves of such diseases as they 

had failed in with medicine. All accomplished through 

the teachings of my oriental system of Self Hypnotic 

| Control which also develops the Psychic powers of 

| man, enabling him to control his dreams, read the minds 

| of friends and enemies, visit unknown parts of the earth 

solve hard problems in this trance and remember all 

| when awake. Five Complete Trial Lessons will 

| be sent for only 12c., actually enabling the student to ac- 
complish wonders without extra charge. 
rof. R. E. DUTTON, Ph D. 

Lincoln, Neb,. U. S. A. 





| SELF HYPNOTIC . 37.490 people to date of Jan. 1, 
LIN 
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Self- Control and 


HYPNOTISM Personal Magnetism, 


As practically applied, taught privately and by mail. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY ges: 


Magazine 
Sample mailed free. 
WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Price. 10 cents per Copy $1.00 per Year 


NATURE = CURE 








Published by August F Reinhold, 823 Lexington Avenue, New York, U.S. & 


WE RESTORE = SIGHT! /€ 


fa peses REND! 
DEFECTIVE VISION 2 
CHRONIC 
Write for our 
oe, LLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE 
’ E Mailed Free. 
. THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
3 YORK. 




















A /Sharp Point 


n be kept on Dixon’s American Grashive 
Pencils without breaking off every 

write qmootnest 8 d last NOT Ask your 
deal er for DIXON or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL Bas and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money.} § 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, NJ 








FREE to F.A.M Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys. 
tries, aiso Jai ge Catalogue of 
Masonic books and = govds 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels Badges Pins, Charms 
and Lojge Surplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic buok- 
REDDING & CO, Publishers 
and Munufacturers of Mis 
«nic Goods No. 21% Broad 
way, New York City. 








PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 


interested in the evolution of man, of brain and ci 
mind should -upscribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 


an exponent of human character 10c‘s for sample 


cepy. $1.00 per year. Our phrenologival school. is 
now in session. az rite for particulars, euclosing stamp. 
L. A. VAUGHT. PUBLISHER, 


Dept. F, 615 Inter Ocean Bidg., Chicago 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Subscription price, 50 cents 
1020 Market Street : 








San Francis-o 
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‘“*A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”—JW. Y. Evangeiist. 





FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


THE CIVING. AGE 








HE LIVING AGE, one of the oldest and most widely-known of 
American literary magazines, was founded by E. LitTe tt in 1844, 
and has been published weekly without interruption for fifty-seven 

years. 
It presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints 


without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific 
subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and 
literary and scientific weekly journals. 

To these long-established and distinctive features, it has added an 
editorial department, devoted to ‘*Books and Authors,” in which are pub- 
lished, weekly, paragraphs of literary news and comment, and careful, 
honest and discriminating notices of the more important new publications. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly eclectic maga- 
zine. Intelligent Americans who want presented to them from week to 
week the most important and timely articles from foreign periodicals find 
what they want in Tue Livinc Ace, and can find it nowhere else. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Is a weekly sixty-four page magazine, which prints in the course of a year 
twice as much matter as most of the monthly magazines, and is able, by 
reason of its wide field of selection, to publish articles by a Jarger number 
of writers of the first rank than any other magazine. 


TO INTRODUCE THE MACAZINE 


To readers who are not now familiar with it, the publishers of THE 
LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any name not already 


on the subscription lists, for 


Three Months, Thirteen Weeks, For One Dollar 


These thirteen issues will aggregate about eight hundred and fifty 
octavo pages of the World’s Best Current Literature. Subscriptions 
may begin with any desired date. 

















THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 5206 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Principles and Practice of Reme- 
dial Treatment by Imparted 
Motion. Description of Manual 
203 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 
Sample copies of 100 different 


Processes. 12mo. 
leading newspapers and mag- 
azines sent to anyaddress upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay for 
mailing. U. 8S. Subscription Agency, 220 N. 
Liberty St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


MASSAGE 


DIET versus DRUGS | 


ERFECT HEALTH.—Nature cures 
colds. constipation, obesity, and allailments. Read 
**DLET versus DRUGS,” and master perfect health 

through a proper diet. Price 25 cents; with 8 essays 
on diet for a dollar bill. S. LEPPEL. 26 Clovelly Man- 
sions, Holborn, London, W. Cc. England. 

Are you interested in Eloention, Oratory, 
Drama, or any of the arts of Voeal and Phys- 
ical Expression? If so, you should subscribe 
for 


Action and Utterance 


Edited by F. Towasend Southwick 


PUBLISHED BY 


The New York School of Expression | 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
For sample copy address 


ACTION AND UTTERANCE, 348 W. 57th St. 


N. B.—It is not a school organ, but a widely circulated 
magazine with recitaticns, lessons, essays and re- 
views. 





| What a vouns Girl Ought to Know 


PURITY BOOKS 


SEVENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 
» ** The Self and 
Sex Series ”’ 


Have the unqualified en- 
, dorsement of Rev.Charles 
M. Sheldon, Dr. Francis 
E, Clark, Rev. F, B. Mey- 
= er, Dr. Cuyler, Edward 
| Bok, Com. JohnW. Philip, 
Mayor Jones of Toledo, 
Frances E. Willard, Lady 
Henry Somerset, Eminent 
Physicians, and hundreds 
of others. 


BOOKS TO MEN 
BY 


SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


| Whata trune Boy Ought to Know 


ta Young Man Ought to Kno 
hat a Young Uusband Cnet | to Know 


BOOKS TO WOMEN 


Mary Woop-ALLEN, M.D., 
EmMaA F, A. Drake, M.D. 


By Mrs. AND MRS. 


at a Young Woman Ought to Know 
Wha a Young Wife YVught to Know 


Price, $1.00 net per copy, post free 


| FOWLER & WELLS CoO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 








The following spaces (half-inch) are for.the use of Practical 


Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 


insertion, $4.00 per year. 


50c. per 





JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio 


J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bldg. 
126 State Street Chicago 











Nervauric Healing Method 


UNLIKE OTHERS 


because it is a complete system of healing without 
drugs. Easily learned by any intelligent person. In- 
stant success assured. Send for circular of informa 
tion. For ten cents [ will send you «Seven Pointers 
on Nervauric Healing.” 


T. A. WILSON, Champaign, Illinois 





Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia 


etc. 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 


Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 


Address: 


A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
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